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The present very limited impression 
qf Lord Castlehtwen^s Memoirs^ is taken 
from the edition qf 1684 ;-*-/Ae Dedication 
to the Kingf and the Epistle to the Reader^ 
Jrom the first and very scarce edition o/* the 
Memoirs and qf the Appendix ; the ^prmer 
published in 1680, the latter in 16SI. -^The 
rarity qf the letter from the J^arl qf Angle- 
sey, rtferred to in the Appendix^ and the 
consequences qf its publication^ are perhaps 
sufficient reasons for its being now subjoined. 
— The brief notice prefixed qf Lord Castle 
h(wen*s life, is taken from Lord Oiford^s 
Royal arid Noble Authors. 
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JAMES TOUCHET, 

E^Rh OF GASTLEHAVEN 

BARON AUDLEY, 



If this Lord, who led a very martial life^ 
had not taken the pains to record his own actions 
(which however he has done with great frankness 
and ingenuity), we should know little of his story, 
our historians scarce motioning him : and eren 
our writers of anecdotes, as Burnet ; or of ta]^ 
and circumstances, as Roger North; not ^ving 
any account of a Court-qu^rre) occasioned by his^ 
Lordship's Memoirs. Anthony Wood alone * has 
preserved this event, but has not made it intel* • 
ligible. The Earl was a Catholic, far from a; 
bigotted one, having stifly opposed the Pope*s 
Nuncio in Ireland, and treating the Monks with 

* It it alto mentbned inSir Jamei Ware^worki* Vol. % 
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very little ceremony when he found them dabbling 
in sedititon. 

He himself had been a commander in the Irish 
Rebellion for- the confederate catholics, bui after- 
wards made all the amends he could to the King's 
cause, serving under, the Marquises of Ormon^and 
Clanricard. A little before the ruin of the latter. 
Lord Castlehaven was dispatched by him to the 
young King at Paris, whose service when he found 
desperate, he engaged with the grc^t Prince of 
Condi, then in rebellion; attended that hero in 
most of his celebrated actions ; returned to Eng- 
land on the restoration ; enter^ into the Spanish 
service in Flanders; was witness to the unsuc- 
cessful dawn of King William's glory; and died 
in 1684- 

The Earl had been much censured fi>r his share 
in the Irish Rebellion, and wrote the memoirs to. 
explain his. conduct rather than to eKcose it ; for he 
freely confesses his faults, and imputes them to pro- 
vocations from the government of that kingdom, to. 
whose rashness and cruelty, conjointly with the 
votes and resolutions of the English parliament, he 
ascribes the massacre. There are no dates, lit- 
tle method, and less style in these memoirs ; defects 
atoned for in sojfae measure by a martial honesty. 
Soon ^after their publication the Earl of Angle-, 
sey, lord privy seal, wrote to ask a copy : * Lord 

* See Postscript to the Memoirs. ! 
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Castlehaveit sent him one> but denying the work 
as his. Anglesey, who had been a commissioner 
in Ireland for the parliament, thinking himself 
affected by this narrative, ^published Castlehaven*s 
letter, with observations and reflexions very abu- 
sive on the Duke of Ormond, which occasioned, 
first a printed controversy, and then a trial before 
the privy-coundl : the event of which was, that 
Anglesey's letter was voted a scandalous libel, and 
himself removed from the custody of the privy-seal ; 
and that the Earl of Castlehaven's Memoirs, on 
which he was several times examined, and which 
he owned, were declared a scandalous libel on the 
government; a censure that seems very little 
founded : there is not a word that cap authorize 
that sentence from the council of Charles the 
second, but the imputation on the lords justices 
of Charles the first ; for I suppose the privy-coun- 
cil did not pique themselves on vindicating the 
honour of the republican parliament! Bishop 
Morley wrote <* a true account of the proceedings 
betwixt James Duke of Ormond and Arthur 
Earl of Anglesey." Folio. 



TO THE 



K I N G- 



SIR, 

I lay at your Majesties feet these 
my Memoirs; and if your time may^ 
permit that you will read them, they 
are contracted in so little a Volume 
the more to invite you to it. 

I am persuaded that your Majesty 
will find amongst them, some thing new, 
though many years past. The Stile is 
plain and simple ; otherwise it could not 
be mine. But the Truth may make 
b 2 



amends : For I pass them on my Word 
not to contain a Lie, or Mistake, to my 
Knowledge. 

Your Majestys 

most faithful Subject, 
and dutiful Servant, 
CASTLEHAVEN AUDREY- 



TO THB 



READEB. 



I Being one day in S. Pauls Giurch* 
yard, amongst the Stationers, some Books 
fell into my hands lately set forth : His- 
tones of the Rebellion begun in Ireland, 
in the year 16*1, with the Wars and 
Transactions that followed on that oc- 
casion ; and finding my self in many 
places cited, acting as a confederate Catho- 
lick, which in plain English is as a Rebel, 
I thought fit to publish something, setting 
forth my own story (not to excuse the Re* 
hellion^ or those who were forced into it, 
as I was, it haying begun most bloodily* 
on the English in that Kingdom, in 
a time of settled peace, without the least 
occasion given) ; but what I write is chiefly 
to draw from the world some congas- 
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sion, my case being singular, as I hope 
the Memoires will make^ut. I take God 
id witness, I never had the least hint of 
the Rebellion, till being one night at 
Supper witb my; J4>rd. of Kerry, at his 
house in that County ; his Lordship be- 
ing a Privy -Counj^ljlpur^iihewed nie a Let- 
ter which he then received from the Jus- 
tices, setting forth the attempt on the Cas- 
tle of Dublin^ and the Rebellion in the 
North, from whence sprung that unjustifi- 
able War, in which I was unfortunately en- 
gaged : But on my repentance, pursued by 
my actings to bring on the first Cessation, 
and the Peace of 1646, I had niaqy tes- 
timonies from the late King of tilessed 
memory, and his Lieutenant, the now 
Duke of Ormond, that my faults were 
forgiven me. Since I have always pursu- 
ed my duty in faithfully serving the King ; 
and after his death, his Majesty that now 
reigns : for which, though most unWorthy, 
I have received many marks <rf his fa- 
vour; and since his happy Restauration, 
(for my better security) hath given me 
his gracious Pardon j by vertue of which, 
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I have sate in the Parliament of Ireland, 
as being a Peer of that Kingdom. 

The Appendix I promised, in short re- 
presenting the state of Ireland, is grown 
into such a bulk, that it comes out a Book 
by it self ; so that in its place, by way of 
Appendix, I give you what I have seen, 
and that came within the compass of my 
knowledge of Wars abroad, I being of 
the Armies, though not present on every 
occasion j also some Observations on the 
whole. 
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EARL OF CASTLEHAVEN'S 

MEMOIRS, 



OR HIS 



Review of the Irish Jfars^ Sfc. 



■<•••> 



Of all fhe practices used of late to involve the 
nation in a general combustion, and once more to 
set us all together by the ears, as nothing is more 
unchristian, so none can be of more dangerous 
consequence to the public, than the people's rub- 
bing up old sores, and reproaching one another 
(when tney promise to reform, and become peaceable 
subjects) with their past crimes, or with uie names 
of parties and factions, to keep the breach still on 
foot. It has always been so destructive of the peace 
and quiet of all commonwealths, that there can be 
no hopes of a lasting settlement, while this ani- 
mosity continues. Hence it was that immediately 
upon his Majesty's most happy restoration it was 
thought of absolute necessity by the rq)resentatiy« 
ft 
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wisdom of the nation^ by king, lords and com- 
mons, to pass an act of oblivion of all crimes 
till then committed; and by certain penalties to 
stop the people*s mouths' from using any words of 
reproach, tending to revive the memory of their 
past calamities. But such is the licentiousness of 
this libelling "age, and so great is the. malice, Tand 
so prodigious the impudence of some wicked men, 
whose charity extends no further than their in- 
terest; that while themselves are the greatest crimi- 
nals, they exclaim against others, jbis unworthy 
to live. Of this we have several instances in divers 
books and pamphlets, by them published these forty 
years past, and some witli no good design, reprinted 
since these last troublesome times. But they have 
exceeded all others, and out-done even themselves, 
in <he tragical stories ihey give -^us of the Irish 
insurrection i« the year 1641, which they have sb 
strangely misrepresented to the world, and, with 
such fictions and invectives,^ traduced the whole 
nation, that, wherever they are believed, an Irish- 
man can pass for no other than a monster in na- 
ture. . . V , ' 

'Tis true^ the Irish insurrection can never be 
justified, and had they alone been concerned in 
such crimes, it were very reasonable and just (if 
prudence as well as charity did not oblige us to 
iprget and forgive) to have them exposed to the 
world, and set forth in the blackest colours : but 
when their neighbour-nations were at least equally 
criminal, 'tis no more equity in any man to rail 
against them in particular, than 'tis prudence in 
a magistrate to shut up only one house when the 
plague is universal* 

Imust aver, I little expected to have any occasion 
this time of the day, to speak or write any thing 
\ on this subject, when I hoped all was forgiven, 
\ 

\ 
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And happily buried fti obliviom But finding Jt\y-: 
self mentioned afresh, hot without some new ag- 
grayations, by these worthy authors of sland^^ and 
lies, as having had a part in the Irish rebdlion ; 
though, lest they should do me so«ie justice, they 
are not pleased to tell how I have been used before 
I was brought to it, nor how I carried myself 
while of that party, nor yet what I have since 
done to expiate my offence, by serving with all 
{k>ssible zeal and fidelity the late and present king 
ever since the peace there concluded in 1646, I 
find myself under a necessity to say something in 
my ovm defence, by setting forth the truth of my 
story, in as brief and plain a method as possible, 
to obviate the false and malicious calumnies of 
these forging scribblers. 

• But before I go ferther, I must desire the reader 
to make some difference between the first beginners 
of the rebellion, and those that afterwards carried 
on the war under the title of ** The confederate 
Catholics of Ireland." And to shew what ground 
^ere is for this distinction, I shall here give a 
short account of the rise and progress of that in- 
i^urrection, and begin with my conceptions of 
the motivesjand inducements, the Lord Mac-Guire, 
Sir Phelim O'Neil, and others, their accompU^es, 
had to enter into that wicked conspiracy. 

• After the Scots had rebelled against the king in 
the year 1638, though th^ soon laid down their 
arms on the pacification at Berwick, where I was, 
yet the fire was but smothiered for that time, not 
altogether extinguished. For in the year 1640, 
it broke out with greater violence than before, 
when they invaded Endand, fought and beat the 
king's troops at Newbum, and advancing, took 
Newcastle. 



. On this alarm the king came to York, where 
he assembled his great comicil of all the peers of 
the kingdom, amongst whom I was one; and by 
their advice the treaty at Rippon was set on foot, 
where a suspemsion of arms was concluded with 
the Scots, on condition to pay them above j^.25000 
per month, to the ^eat discredit of the English 
nation. All this tmie the king was importun'ed 
with petitions from most counties of England, for 
a speedy parliament ; to which his majesty agreed : 
ana having dissolved his great council of peers, 
he orderea that unfortunate parliament to be sum-* 
moned, which met at Westminster, the tlyrd of 
November following. 

Great was the people's expectation concern- 
ing the resolutions of this new parliament ; having 
in about twelve years before seen none, but that 
short one of April preceding, which, lasting but 
two and twenty days, spent for the most part in 
idle preliminaries and declamatory harangues, 
came not to any issue touching the public af- 
fairs of the nation. The king, at t^e opening of 
this session^ set forth how the Scots, without any 
cause or provocation, came in an horrible mc^pper 
armed into England, were thep gnawing th^ 
bowels of the kingdom, and like so to continue, 
unless speedily prevented by his and their joint 
concurrence. In order therefore to reduce these 
gentlemen, he gives both hopses all possible assu-t 
ranee of his readiness to concur with them in any 
thing they could find effectual for settling the peace 
and redressing the real grievances of his subjects. 
But this, and many oUier such gracious conde^ 
sqensions, served only to increase tne flame among 
tjie factions, v^rho now, instead of voting the ScotCA 
^rmy, rebels^ and traitors, not only stiled them 
dear brethrenji but bestowed on them j£.300000 for 



their kindness, and voted Mr. Gervase Holies to 
be expelled the house, for saying upon their debate^ 
how this money should be paid, ** that the best 
way of paying them was by arms to exp^l them 
out of the kingdom." Neither was this all. The 
Scots are no more caressed on the one hand, than 
the king's ministers and friends are run down on 
the other : and the more the good king gave way 
to their madness, and yielded to their most un- 
reasonable demands in hopes they would at last 
become sober, and mind their duty, the more 
insolent and imperious still they grew ; as if nothing 
but the total subversion of the government could 
ifk anv measure satisfy their ambition: which, 
though they carried smoothly for some time, till 
they nad got themselves first made triennial, and at 
last perpetual dictators; and, bv sending the 
bishops to the tower, had robbea their prince of 
twenty-six votes at once, and of a great deal more 
by passing the bill of attainder ; yet nothing was 
more visible in all their proceedings, than their 
ill designs agauist the monarchy, and thereupon 
the approach of a sudden rupture between the 
king and the factious part of both houses. 

The Lord Mac-Guire, Sir Phelim ONeil, and 
others of the Irish nation, dissatisfied with their 
QWii condition, and consequently weary of the 
government there, thought this conjuncture very 
seasonable for their purpose : and like the ass in the 
apoloffue (who, by imitating the fawning dog, ex- 
pectea to get into his master's favour, but was 
soundly bastinadoed for his folly) doubted not but 
by taking the like method, they should fare no 
worse than the Scots, in the redress of their griev- 
ances. And therefore that they should not lose 
the advantage of so fair an opportunity; they 
qidckly put their heads together, and concluded 
4iat on the 23d of October 1641, they should 



$urprise tlie Castle.of Dublin, the chief magazine 
of the kingdom : and upon their good success in 
that attempt, endeavour to take in the rest. But 
providence timely discovered this wicked conspi- 
racy, and the plotters fell into the pit themselves 
digged for others: Mac-Guire and Mac-Mahon 
lyere taken, and being sent into England, were 
executed at Tyburn, and the rest forced to retire 
into woods and mountains to save themselves from 
^e hands of justice. 

Now the Irish offered me, while I was among 
them, several reasons (besides these mentioned; 
why they would at this time enter Into such a 
horrid combination against their natural sovereign. 
But these following, I think, are the most consi- 
derable. 

First, they'observed, that by the governors of that 
kingdom they were generally looked upon as a 
conquered nation, seldom or never treated like 
natural or free-born subjects : and for their further 
excuse, said besides, that a discontented people, 
while thus used, are very apt to think they are no 
longer obliged, than they are forced, to obedience ; 
but may, by the same way they had lost, when 
able, regain their liberty. 

/Secondly, it grieved them extremely, that on 
the account of Tyrone's rebelion, as they said, 
six whole counties in Ulster were in a lump es- 
cheated to the crown, and little or nothing restored 
to4he natives, though several of them never joined 
with Tyrone, but a great part bestowed by king 
James on his countrymen. 

Thirdly, it did not a little heighten their discon- 
tent, that in the Earl of Strafford's time, there was 
aj^eat noise of entitling the crown to the counties 
of Roscommon, Mayo, Galway, .and Cork, with 
some parts of Tipperary, Limerick, Wicklow and. 
others : and, they averred, and experience tells us, 



teUere the people's properly is like to be invaded^ 
aeither religion nor loyalty is able to keep them 
within bounds, if they find themselves in a condi^ 
don to make any considerable. opposition; and so 
brought in the saying of those resohite ambassadors 
of the Privematesy who, though reduced to such 
a very low condition, that they came to beg peace 
of the senate of Rome, yet lieing asked what peace 
should the Komans expect from them that had 
broke it so often? They boldly answered (which 
Qiade the senate accept of their proposals) <^ if 
a good one, it shall be &ithful and lasting ; but, 
if bad, it shall not hold very long. For think not^ 
«ald they, that any people, or even any man, will 
in that condition, whereof they are. weary, con*- 
tinue any longer than of' necessity they must." 
Liv. lib. 8. 

. Fourthly, they found that since the sitting of 
this parliament, great severities were used against 
the Roman Catholics in England, and both houses 
solicited by several petitions out of Ireland, to 
have those of that kingdom treated with the like 
rigour, which to a people so fond of their religion 
as the Irish, was no small inducement to make 
them, while there was an opportunity offered, t6 
stand upon their guard. 

Fiftllly, they saw the Scots by pretending griev- 
ances, and taking up arms to get them redressed; 
had not only gained, divers privileiges and immu- 
nities, but got ^.SOOOOO for their visit^ beside^ 
4^.850 a day for several months together. And ihh 
precedent encouraged the Irish so much at that 
time, that they offered it to Owen O'Conally who 
discovered the design, as their chief motive of rising 
then in rebellion ; which said he, *" Th^y engaged 

* * O'Conally's exam. Octob. 22. 16*1. Borlace's 
fiistory of the Irish rebellion, page 21. 
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*^ in to be rid of the tyrannical goremment that 
<* was over them, and to imitate Scotland, who bj 
** that course had enlarged their privileges." 

Lastly, they foresaw the storm draw on, and such 
misunderstandings daily arise between the king 
and parliament, as portended no less than a sud«- 
den rupture between them, which made these male- 
contents believe the king, thus engaged, partly at 
home, and {)artly with the Scots, coula not be 
able to suppress them so far off; and therefore^ 
rather than nold out, would grant them any thing 
they could in reason demand, at least more than 
otherwise they could expect 

Much to this purpose Mr. Howel writ of the 
original of the rebellion, in his Mercurius Hiber- 
nicus, in the year 164S, whose words, because an 
impartial author, and a known protestant, I will 
here transcribe, in confirmation of what I have 
said, and for the reader's further satisfaction. 

" The Irish hearing, (saith he,) how well their 
'*^ next neighbours had sped,, by way of arms, it 
^* filled them full of thoughts and apprehensions, of 
** fear and jealousy, that the Scot (than whom 
*< no nation upon earth is in that perfection, and 
•* with greater antipathv hated by the Irish) would 
** prove more powerful hereby, and consequently 
*^ more able to do them hurt, and to attemftt ways 
•* to restrain them of that connivance which they 
** were allowed in point of religion. Moreover they 
^ entered into consideration, that they also had sun* 
'^ dry grievances, and grounds of complaint, both 
** touching their estates and consciences, which 
'* they pretended to be fiir greater than those of 
« the Scots. For they fell to think, that if the 
*^ Scot was suffered to introduce a new religion, 
*< it was reason they should not be punished in the 
" exercise of their old, which they glory never to 
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<< have altered. And for tetnporal matters, where- 
<^ in the Scot had no grlevande at all to speak 
" of; the new plantations, which had been lately 
^< a foot, to be made in Connaught, aUd other 
^* placed; the concealed lands and def^ve titles, 
<^ which were daily found out ; the new customs 
^^ which were imposed; and, the incapacity they 
*' had to any preferment or office in church and 
<< state, with other things they conceived to be 
.<' grievances of a &r greater nature, and that de- 
*^ served redress much more than any the Scot had. 
f^ To this end they sent over commissioners to 
^^ attend this parliament in England with certain 
'* propositions ; but they were dismissed hence, 
** with a short and unsavoury answer ; which bred 
^' worse blood in the nation than was formerly 
*' gatliered : and this, with that leading case of the 
^^Scot, may be said to b6 the first incitements 
*^ that made them rise* 

" Secondly, In the course of human actions, we 
'^ daUy find a true rule, exempla movent^ exam- 
<* pies move and make a strong impression upon 
^Hhe fancy; precepts are not sojpowerful as pre- 
" dedents. The said example of Scotland Wrought 
" so Wonderfully upon the imagination of the Irish, 
•« and filled them (sis I touched before) with thoughts 
" of enAlation, that they deserved altogether to 
"have as good usage as the Scot; their country 
« being iar more beneficial, and consequently, 
" more importing the English nation. But these 
•* were but confused, imperfect notions,' which 
** b^an to receive more vigor and form after the 
•* death of the Earl of Straiford, who kept them 
" under so exact an obedience, though some cen- 
" sured him to have screwed up the strings of the 
" harp too high ; that the taking 9ff of that Earl's 
C 
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<< head may be said to be the second incitement 
<< to the head of that insurrection to stir. 

" Thirdly, Add hereunto, that the Irish under- 
** standing with what acrimony the Roman Ca- 
^* tholics m England were proceeded against, since 
" the sitting of our parliament, and what further 
** designs were on foot against them, and not only 
** against them, but . tor reversing the protes- 
" tant religion, which some shallow-brained schis- 
." maticks throw into the same scales with poperjr ; 
<* they thought it was high time for them to fore- 
" cast what should become of them, and how they 
** should be handled in point of conscience, when 
** a new deputy of the parliament's election (appro- 
" bation at least) should come over. Therefore, they 
" fell to consult of some means of timely prevention : 
^^ and this was another motive (and it was a shrewd 
*< one) which pushed on the Irish to take up arms. 

** Lastly, That army of 8000 men, which the 
** Earl of StraiFord had raised to be transported into 
" England, for suppressing the Scot, being by the 
" advice of our parliament here disbanded, the 
^' country wasannoyed by some of those straggling 
" soldiers, as not one in twenty of the Irish will go 
" from the sword to the spade, or from the pike to 
" the plow again. Therefore, the two Marque§ses 
" that were ambassadors here (then) from Spain, 
" having propounded tohave some numbers of those 
" disbanded forces, for the service of their master ; 
" his majesty, by the mature advice of his privy 
^< council, to prevent the mischiefs that might arise 
" to his kingdom of Ireland, by those loose cash- 
^< iered soldiers, yielded to the ambassadors motion, 
^* who sent notice thereof to Spain accordingly, and 
" so provided shipping for their transport, and im- 
^< pressed money to advance the business ; but, as 
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" they were in the height of that work (his majesty 
*^ being thien in Scotland) there was a sudden stop 
** made of those promised troops, who had de- 
**pended long on the Spaniard's service, as the 
" Spaniards had done on theirs. And this was the 
'< last, though not the least, fatal cause of thathur- 
" ried insurrection : all which particulars, well con- 
** sidered, it had been no hard matter to have been 
*^ a prophet, and standing upon the top of Holy 
** Head, to have foreseen those black clouds, in- 
•^ gendering in the Irish air, which broke out 
" afterwards into such fearful tempests of blood. 
** Gut of these premises, it is easy for any com- 
" mbn understanding, not transported with passion 
**and private interest, to draw this conclusion: 
" that they who complyed with the Scot in his 
** insurrection ; they who dismissed the Irish com- 
*^ missioners with such a short unpolitick answer; 
" they who took off the Earl of Strafford's head, 
" and afterwards delayed the dispatching of the 
" Earl of Leicester; they who hindered those dis- 
" banded troops in Ireland to go for Spain, may be 
"justly said to have been the true causes of the 
" late insurrection of the Irish." 

Thus concludes this learned and ingenious 
gentleman, who, as being then his majesty's his- 
toriographer, was as likely as any man to know 
the transactions of those times, and as an English- 
man and a loyal protestant, was beyond all excep- 
tion of partiality or favour of the papists of Ireland ; 
and therefore could have no other reason, but the 
love of truth and justice, to rive this account of 
the Irish rebellion, or make the Scotch, and their 
wicked brethren in the parliament of England, the 
main occasion of that horrid insurrection. Neither 
was this the single opinion of Mr. Howel, but the 
common sentiment of all honest and knowing men, 
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confirmed even by the dying words of our roynl 
martyr, in the twelfth chapter of his Eikon Basilike^ 
where he saith, •* Certainly it is thought by many 
** wi$e men, that the pr^osterous rigor and un-^ 
** reasonable severity, which some men carried 
*' before them in En^lsmd, was not the least in^* 
*• centive thatkindlea aiid blew up into those hpr- 
•* rid flames, the sparkg of disQontent, which wanted 
♦* not pre-disposed fuel for rebellion^ in Ireland; 
** where despair b^in^ added to their fprmer dia» 
•* contents, and the fears of utter extirpation to 
** their wonted pppr^sions, it was easy to provoke 
'^ to an open rebellion^ a people prone enough to 
** break oi^t to »11 exorbitant viplence, both by 
" some principles of their r^Ugion, and the natural 
*• desires of liberty ; both to exeinpt themselves from 
'* their present restraint, ^d to prevent thos^ after- 
'^ rigors, wherewith they saw themselye^s appa^ 
** rently threatened by. the coveteous zeal, apd 
** uncharitable fury of some men, who thinlf it a 
** great argument of the truth of their religion, to 
*• endure no other but their owji." And again ; " I 
^* believe, it will at last appear, tl^at uiey ivho 
** first began to embroil my other kingdoms, 
•• are in great part guilty, if not of the first letting 
** out, yet of th€ not timely stopping those horrid 
** effusion? of blood in Ireland." 

'Tis plain, therefore, (though other motives 
were not wanting to render many of that nation ill 
affected to the government and prepare them for 
violence) the unexpected success of . the Scots and 
daily misunderstandings between the king and the 
parliament in England, gg-ve at this time pirth and 
life to the Irish rebellion: for I must confess I 
myself. an^ now, as I. have been- long since* upon 
«eriou9 reflections,, abundantly convinced, that 
however th^ circumstances of this time gave life 
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«nd birth to that rebellion of Ireland ; yet the de* 
sign of it had been laid partly at home, but chiefly 
abroad in foreign parts, even several years before 
the troubles either of England or Scotland began. 
And that the original, true and ^eat motive indeed 
thereof, was no other than that fatal one, which for 
$o many hundred years from Henry II. to the be- 
ginning of king James's reign, had been not only the 
vejy source of all tke dangerous rebellions of that 
country, but the very bane and ruin of its people 

rail sides for so many ages. The national feud, 
mean, betwixt the mere Irish (as the ancient 
Milesians are called) and later Irish, or colo- 
nies of English extraction among them : and the un- 
alterable persuasion of the former, that the English 
conquest of that country, was but mere usurpation, 
without any just title : and that the right both to 
the supream sovereignty, and proprietorship too, 
of all the lands of Ireland, still remained, according 
to the ancient Brehoii laws of that country, ^whicn 
say they, had never been l^ally repealed or anti- 
quated, and consequently also according to the 
laws of God) in the surviving heirs of the more 
ancient natives, the Milesians. It is true that 
forty years continual and flourishing peace in all 
obedience to the English laws there, from the la^ 
of queen Elisabeth to 1641, seemed to carry a fair 
outside, as if all those national former animosities 
and pretence^ had been utterly extinguished. But 
alas I the old leaven still fermented inwardly of one 
side ; and among that side, the Are was but covered 
und^ hot embers. The Earls of Tyrone and Tir- 
^hd, and the councils of Spain and Rome, and 
the Irish monasteries and seminaries, in so many 
countries of Europe, and very many of the church- 
men returning home out of them, and chiefly the 
titular bishops, together with the superiors of re- 
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gular orders, took an effectual course, under the 
specious colour of religion, to add continually new 
fuel to the burning coals, and prepare them for a 
flame on the first opportunity, which, whoever did 
not see in the beginning of this rebellion (as many 
did not) by observing what extraction, or what 
names sJl the first ajppearers in it were of: and 
how, particularly, of the whole hundred that were 
designed for seizing the castle of Dublin, there was 
not so much as one person of British blood, ex- 
traction or name among them : might nevertheless, 
and without the help of any multiplying glass, most 
clearly see it in the procedure of the war. Cer- 
tainly it is my opinion. First, That whole and 
great, and most numerous parties, exclaiming 
every where, both at home (in Ireland) and abroad 
in other countries, against the very first cessation 
concluded with the king's lieutenant, the Marquess 
of Ormond: and in foreign courts representing 
those confederates that concluded it, not only as 
falslv assuming the name of Irishmen, but as 
really favouring the schism and heresies of England. 
S^ondly, Their forcing after, at the end of three 
years more, both the representatives and whole 
body of the Irish confederates, to reject so scandal- 
ously and pei*fidiously, as they did the peace of 
1646. Thirdly, Their opposing so long, and in 
such manner as they had done, the peace of 164B, 
'till it was too late to retrieve it, or submit to it ; 
were such arguments^ as upon serious reflection, 
might convince any unbyassed person, what the 
primary grand design, and original source of that 
rebellion was ; and also, what also the natural end of 
it must have been, if success had answered the ex- 
pectation of the great contrivers, in their plot for 
seizing the chief magazine of the kingdom, the 
castle of Dublin. 
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• And yety I must withal acknowledge, there 
has been from the very banning of me rebel- 
lion, a considerable number of those very ancient 
Milesians, that upon all occasions, sided still with 
such other confederate catholicks, as endeavoured 
all they could to bring back the whole nation to 
their former obedience, to the king and his laws. 
In that number the Lord Viscount Muskry (after 
Earl of Clancarty) with his whole party, the 
O Callaghans, and some other gentlemen thereof 
(men of note in Mounster) were eminent. To 
whom (after the Nuncio's excommunication, pub- 
lished against those that obeyed the cessation of 
arms, concluded with the Lord of Inchiquin) ma- 
ny others also of the said Milesians, in other 
provinces, joined themselves, in order to the 
peace of 1648, and consequently, their return 
to the king, Amonff these, besides the Lord of 
Iveagh, Afejcander Mac-Donel, and others, evea 
that unfortunate gentleman. Sir Phelim ONeil 
himself, was one ; though after all, I must likewise 
acknowledge, that because the far greater number 
of the Milesians, at least the stronger party of them 
was on the other side; their wilful obstinacy 
rendered at long run all the endeavours and re- 
turns of honest men wholly unsignificant and fruit- 
less, whether to the king or themselves, or to 
defend their country from being utterly subdued, 
at the end of three years more, by the parliament 
forces. 

But if anyper adventure think otherwise, either 
of the different inclinations and endeavours of those 
parties, among the more antient Irish themselves, 
or of that very original design, and source of the 
rebellion, which I nave nakedly given, according 
to my own later thoughts of both ; yet forasmuch 
as I put here no stress at all on such matters, I pass 
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them over ; and only at present aver, that whate- 
ever the primary grand design, whatever the soured 
of this rebellion was, or might have been, it is 
notwithstanding, in all appearance, beyond dispute, 
that, (as I have said before) the unexpected success 
of the Scots, and the daily misunderstandings 
between the king and the parliament in England, 
was, that which gave it birth and life at this time, 
f iz. on the 23rd of October, 1 64? 1 . As for the mas- 
sacre that ensued, it was certainly very barbarous 
and inhumane, though I cannot believe, the tenth 
part of the British natives (reported by Sir John 
Temple and others of the same kidney, to have 
bfeen murdered by tlie Irish) lived then in that 
kingdom, out of cities and walled towns,, where no 
sucn massacre was committed. I am certain in 
Sir John Temple's muster-rolls, of whom the sub% 
sequent scriblers borrowed all their catalogues, 
there are not 50000 persons to be found, though 
it is manifest, that in divers places, he repeats 
the same people and with the same circumstances 
twice or thrice over, and mentions hundreds, as 
then murdered, that lived many years after; nay, 
some even this day alive. Nevertheless, it is very 
certaiujthat there have been great cruelties commit- 
ted upon the English, though I believe not the twen- 
tieth part of what is generally reported. But the 
truth is, they were very bloody on both sides, and 
though some will throw all upon the Irish, yet 'tis 
well known who they were that used to give orders 
to their parties, sentinto enemies quarters, to spare 
neither man, woman, nor child. And the leading 
men among the Irish, have this to say for them- 
selves, That they were all along so far from fa- 
vouring any of the murderers, that not only by 
their agents (soon afler the king'> restoration) 
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but even in their * remonstrance^ pr^seiited by 
the Lord Viscount Gormanstown and Sir Robert 
Talbot on the 17th of March 1642, the nobi- 
lity and gentry of the nation desired, That the 
murders on both sides committed, should be 
strictly examined, and the authors of them pun- 
ished according to the utmost severity of the 
law. Which proposal, certainly their adversaries 
could never have rejected, but that ihey were 
conscious to themselves of being deeper in the 
mire, than they would have the world believe. 
This is plain matter of fact, and the conse- 

auence of it so obvious, that, notwithstanding all 
le groundless clamours of some^ who loudly 
cry out against the Irish, but speak not a word 
of their own rebellion, I must do that kingdom 
so much justice, as to declare, that I can no more 
believe^ the leading part of the nation, did ever 
design, much less encourage the barbarous cruel- 
ties there committed, than I can be persuaded, 
that the lords and conunons, who first made 
war against the late king in England, did from 
the beginning intend to imbrue their hands in his 
sacred blood. Yet still I think them inexcusa- 
ble, because I see no great difference, whether a 
man kills another himself, or unchains a fierce 
mastiff, that will tear him to pieces. I cannot 
therefore but believe, the contrivers and abettors 
of the Irish rebellion, guilty of the massiacre that 
ensued, tho' committ^ bv the rude rabble; no 
less than those that raised the late rebellion in Eng- 
land, as guilty of their {)rince's blood, as if they 
had actually been regicides: tho' the army on 
the one hand, and the rabble on the other, did 
the work, which their first movers, who unchain- 

D 

* Borl^^e'fl history, page 58. 
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ed them from their, obedience to the laws, were 
not able to hinder, r .) .i 

. As for the ^nerality of the nation^ whatever 
the northern. rebels> gave, out to the contrary, to 
encourage their party, . and induce t others to join 
i)»^ith them; 'tia. manifest, they knew nothing of 
the design before, nor favoured. it after .it wias 
discovered ;:aa appears, by their solemn protesta- 
tion in, parliament on Noyember 16, 1641, when 
meetihg, according to their, proro^tion,. in the 
castle of Dublin^ and this rebellion being laid 
before thent by the lords justices, Sir William 
P^rson^ and Sir John Bprlace, in order (as they 
said) to find out sonie efiectual means to reduce 
the rebels and brmg them to justice; both houses 
immediately declared their abhorrence to. the 
rebellion, ;and agreed meimme contradicente to the 
following protestation. : / '.-.■< 

.u% Wherew the happy and peaceable state of 
** this realm, hath been, of late, and is still inter* 
" rupted by sundry persons . ill-affected to the 
*' peace, and tlranquility. thereof; who contrary 
^* to their dutyi>and: loyalty to his majesty, and 
^^ against the laws of Ood, and the fundamental' 
" laws of this realm» have traiterously and rebels 
^^ liously raised arms, . seized upon his majesty's 
<< forts and castles, and dispossessed many of bis 
^^ fiiitbfiil subjects, of their houses, lands and 
'^ goods, and have slain many of them, and com^ 
^' mitted other cruel and inhuman outrages and 
<^ act^ of hostility within this realm : the said lords 
^^ and commcms in parliament assembled, being 
" justly moved with a right sense of the said dis- 
*< loyal and rebellious proceedings and actions of 
" the persons aforesaid, do hereby protest and 

* Borlace*8 history, page 33. 
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** declare, that the said lords and commons, from 
'^ their hearts, do detest and abnor the said abomi- 
'* nable actions, and that they shall, and will to 
'* their utmost power, maintain the ri^ht of his 
** majesty's crown and government of this realm, 
^^ and the peace 'and safety thereof, as well against 
^ the persons aforesaid, their abettors and adhe- 
rents, as also, against tdl foreign princes, poten-^ 
tates, and other persons and attempts whatsoever^ 

* and in case the persons do not repent of their 
aforesaid actions, lay down arms,* and become 
humble suitors to his majesty for grace and 
mercy, in such convenient time, and in such 

* manner and form, as by his majesty, or the 

* chief governor or governors, and the council 
'* of thi& realm, shall be set down : the lords and 
'^ commons do further protest and declare, that 
^ they will take up arms, and will, with their 
Uives and fortunes, suppress them in their at- 

* tempts, in such d way, as by the authority <rf 
^ the parliament of this kingdom, with the appro^ 
^ battpn of his most excellent majesty, or his ma- 

* jesty^s chief governor or governors of this king- 

* dom, shall be thought most effectual." 

Thus both houses of parliament (the true re^ 
presentative of the nation's loyaky) unanimously 
declared their readings to prosecute and suppress 
the rebels, and in order to bring them speedily 
to condign punishment: having with all possi- 
ble zeal and alacrity, of&red their lives and for^ 
tunes' to the lords justices; they fell immediately 
to consider of the niost'efiectual means to do thd 
work. But this way of proceeding did not, it 
seems, square with the lords justices designs, who 
were often heard to say, That the ihore were in re- 
bellion; 'the more' landsshould be forfeit to them; 
and' therefore, in the very heat of the business, they 
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resolved upon a prorogation; which the parlia- 
ment understanding, the lord viscount Castelloe 
and myself, were sent from the lords house, and 
others from the commons, to the lords x justices, 
to desire the continuance of the parliament, at 
least till the rebels (then few in number) were 
reduced; But our address was slighted, and the 
parliament the next day prorogue^ to the great 
surprise of both houses, and the general dislike 
of all honest and knowing men. 

This encouraged the r3)els, and vastly increased 
their numbers m divers places of the kingdom. 
Freedom of rapine and murder drew such num- 
bers of men together, that the few desperate male- 
contents, who began the tragedy, in a short time 
became a formidable army, and were at length 
so bold as to besiege Drogheda, about twenty mUes 
from Dublin; to the succour of which Major 
Boper, marching with 7 or 800 men, was in a 
great mist (near Gillianstown) set upon by the 
rebels and defeated; whereupon they forcea the 
country round about (as the Scots the year before 
did the northern parts of England) to a weekly 
contribution, for the payment of their army, which 
afterwards was, by the lords justices, made a great 
crime ; (though in the north of England, the like 
was thought none by the king,) as if the contri- 
bution favoured and encouraged the rebellion. 

The members of parliament in this disorder 
retired to their several habitations in the country; 
so did I to mine, but had not been long at home, 
when I received a letter signed by the Viscounts 
of Gormanstown and Nettervil, and by the Barons 
of Slane, Lowth and Dunsany, with one enclosed 
to the lords justices, which these noblemen desired 
me to send, and if possible^ to get their lordships 
answer. The letter was very iiumble and sub- 
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ihissive, desiring only they might have permission 
to send their petitions into England, to represent 
their grievances to the king : wherefore I sent it 
indosed to the lords justices, who were silent as 
to theirs, yet answered mine, though little more 
than a covert, in which they said, These Lords were 
rebels and traitors, and advised me to receive no 
more letters from them. I readily submitted, nor 
do I know to this hour, how that letter came to 
my hands. 

All this while parties were sent out by the 
lords justkes and council from Dublin, and most 
garrisons throughout the kingdom, to kill and 
destroy the rebels; but the officers and soldiers 
took little or no care to distinguish between rebels 
and subjects, but killed in many places promis- 
cuously men, women atid children ; which proce- 
dure not only exasperated the rebels, and induced 
them to commit the like cruelties upon the English, 
but frightened the nobility and gentry round aoont, 
who, seeing the harmless country people, without 
respect to age or sex, thus barbarously murderal, 
and themselves openly threatened as favourem of 
the rebellion, for paying the contribution they 
could not possibly refuse, they resolved to stand 
upon their guard. Nevertheless, before they would 
attempt any thing against the government, thqr 
sought several ways to get their petitions conveyed 
to the king, and at length prevailed with Sir John 
Head, a Scotchman, and one of his majesty's ser- 
vants, (then going for England) to unaertake it; 
who coming to the Marquess of Ormond, upon 
his march towards Drogheda, wds (on what sus- 
picion I know not) by him sent to the lords justices 
to Dublin, and not concealing what he carried* 
by them imprisoned, and soon after put to the 
rack. Much about this time was the like done 
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to Patrick Barnwell of Kilbrew, a man of 66 
years of age, but upon what account I cannot tell; 
only have been told, his crime was, that he came 
in upon the lords justices proclamation of pardon 
ti) those of the Pale, that would in ten days submit 
thonselves; and was so wise as not to consider^ 
that * free-holders {as being more criminal thmr 
the rest, because of tlieir estates) were by the 
lords justices, expressly excepted out of ^ that pro-. 
clamation. As to Read, several questions were 
put to him, and among the rest, he was much 
pressed to tell,. how far the late king and queen 
were privy to, or concerned in the Irish rebel* 
lion: This is notoriously known; but I have it 
more particularly from my brother Col. MeiTin 
Touchett, who beard it from Sir John Read him-^ 
self, as he was brought out of the room where 
he was racked. 

.. This did not a little inflame the reckoning, and 
it was a great addition to their discont^it, that the 
king referred the whole business of Ireland (where-' 
by they thought he deserted the protection of his 
people) to the parliament of England, who there<< 
upon passed such wild votes and ordinances, as 
tended to the utter extirpation of the natives of that 
kingdom ; not only declaring on Dec. 8, 1641, that 
they would never give consent to any toleration of 
the f popish religion in Ireland, or in any other his 
majesty?s dominions ; but enacting further in F^ 
bruary following, when few, of any considerable 
fortune or estate, were concerned in the rebellion ; 
that two millions, and five hundred thousand acres 
of profitable land in Ireland, betddes bogs, woods 
uid barren mountains, should be assigned to advent 
turers for smajl proportions of money (which was 

* fiqrlace'^ history, pag,30. f pag 94. 
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afterwards^; emploj^ to raise armies against the 
king in England) to reduce the rebels of that 
king^m. But the greatest discontent of all, was 
about the lords justices proroguing the parliament 
(the only way. the nation had to express their loy- 
alty, and prevent their being misrepresented 
to. dieir .sovereign) which, had it been permitted 
to sit for any reasonable time, would, in all like- 
lihood, without any great charge or trouble, have 
brought the rebels to Justice: For the war that 
afterwaixls ensued j was headed and carried on prin<« 
cipaUyby members that then, satin parliament. 
And to. say these members were all along concern- 
ed in the rebellion, or engaged with the first con- 
trivers x)f it, is to make them, not only the greatest 
knaves but the veryest fools on earth, since omerwise 
tbey could, not have been so earnest for the conti- 
nuance jof the parliament, whilst sitting in the cas- 
de^ and underthe lords justices guards, who upon 
the least intelligence, which could not long be 
wanting,' had no more to do but to shut the gates^ 
and make them all prisoners, without any pos- 
sibility of escape^ or hopes of redemption. 

Thus the contagion spread itself by degrees over 
the whole kingdom, ana now there's no more look* 
ing back, for all were in arms, and .full of indig- 
nation; diere was fighting almost in every comer, 
and very unfortunately for ine, one encounter hap- 
pened in the sight of my house, at Maddingstown^ 
between the A&quess of Qrmond, comman£ng the 
English^ and, the Lord Viscount Mountgarr^ 
the Irish forces, where the latter was defeated. 
This encdOnter' goes by the name of the battle 
of Kilrush, fought the 15th of April 16+2. The 
English were not above 3000 men strong, but 
were bold and expert troops, well officered, with 
some commons; the Irish were more in numberj 
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but ill armed, and but newly formed into bo^ 
dies. 

After this defeat my Lord of Ormond being ta 
pass with his army just by my gates ; some of his 
officers of my acquaintance came gaUoping before, 
assuring me his lordship would be with me in half 
an hour* Hereupon I bestirred myself, and hav- 
ing two or three cooks, a good barn-door, and 
plenty of wines (for besides my own family, I had 
with me the Dutchess of Buckingham, the Mar- 
quess of Antrim, herJiusband, and the lady Ross, 
Mr. Daniel his sister) we patched up a dinner ready 
to be set upon the table at my Lord's coming in ; 
but some that came with him turned this another 
way, magnifying the entertainment beyond what 
it was, and published through the army, that it 
was a mighty feast, prepared for my Lord Mount- 
garrett and the rebels. This, thro' the English 
^'roy, passed for current, and I believe did me 
no small prejudice with the lords justices, as shall 
appear in the sequel of my story, which I shall 
now pursue with a letter I received from my bro- 
ther, Col, Mervin Touchett upon this occasion. 

" Hearing your Lordship is now writing some- 
«^ what again of your &>ncems in Ireland, during 
** the late war : tho* I, as one that was with you 
^' there in the beginning of the troubles, and 
*' therefore possibly might remind you of some 
'^passages more in my knowledge than yours, 
*' nave before written to you on that subject; yet 
^* now remembering some things I had then omitted, 
*' I add them here. 

" When the rebellion broke forth in the North, 
*' you were in Mounster ; and on the news, you im- 
*^ mediately repaired to Dublin, to the lords justi- 
'' ces, Sir William Parsons and Sir John Borlace^ 
'^ where you accquainted them with your willing- 
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"iiess to serve the king a^nst the rebels, as 
*<your ancestors had formeny done in Ireland, 
*^oii the like occasions: to nrhich they replied^ 
"your religion was an obstacle. There oeing 
^< then a parliament in that kingdom sitting, you 
*< were resolved to see the event, sending me to 
^ your house at Maddinsstown, in the county of 
" kildare, to secure ana defend it, in case there 
'< were any rising in those parts. Upon my coming^ 
^* I found many poor English stripped, whom I took 
*^ into the house and rebeved, defending them in 
*' the best manner I could. Some time after the 
" parliament being dissolved, you desired of the 
'< justices a pass to go for England: but they re- 
" fusing, you acquainted them, that your estate 
" there was not in a condition to maintain you 
*^ in Dublin ; and desired that you might be sup- 
** plied with some money for your subsistence, un- 
" til such time as you could apply yourself to the 
*^ parliament in England for a pass to bring you 
« over ; which they denied. Xou pressed them 
^< then to direct you what course you should steer; 
" to which they replied : go home and make fair 
" weather. You took this advice, and being 
** come, my Lord of Antrim and my lady Dutch- 
" ess of Buckingham, soon followed ; and you 
" were very well pleased with so good company to 
" spend your provisions. But in a short time, the 
'* Irish came and drove away a great part of your 
"stock to a village near. It being night, you 
" desired me to take your servants, and endeavour 
**the recovery; which I did, bringing with me 
•• two or three of the chiefest conductors of this 
•* rabble. This enraged the Irish so much, that 
** you conceived I was not safe there ; and there- 
^* fore sent me to Dublin, to attend the justices 
** orders, and assure them of your readiness to 

G 
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** return on a call^ they sending a convoy, which 
•* they promised to do as occasion required. When 
*< I went from you, you .thought it necessary that 
^^ I should take with m^ all the poor English that 
<* were saved; and to let them go with th^ carts, 
** which were loaden with wool for Dublin; leav- 
" ing only one of them, who was a sadler, then 
''< my Lord of Antrim's servant. In the passage, 
<^ near Rathcool, the rebels fell upon them, and 
<< barbarously killed some, and wounded others: 
•*mvselfand one more escaping by the goodness 
** of our horses. But a servant ot mine govem- 
*^ ing the carts, and being an English-man, they 
<^took; and whilst they were preparing to hang 
" him, Sir John Duncan's eldest son, Walter 
*^ Dungan» came forth from his father's house with 
«* a party, and rescued him with the rest of those 
*< that were left alive, and brought them safe to 
"Dublin, where I was gotten. 

<* In a few days after, the Marquess of Ormond 
" sent out a party towards the place where this 
" murder haa been committed. I went with 
" them, and coming near, we met Sir Arthur 
** Loftusy govemor^ of the Naas, with a VSLrty of 
"horse and dragoons, having killed such of the 
" Irish as they met. 

" But the most considerable slaughter was in a 
^^ ffreat strength of furze, seated on a hill, where 
" the people of several villages (taking the alarm) 
" had sheltered themselves. Now Sir Arthur 
"having invested the hill, set the furze on fire on 
"all sides, where the people (being a considera^ 
" ble number) were all Durnt or killed, men wo^ 
<' men and children. — I saw the bodies and furze 
" still burning. 

" The sadler that I had left in my Lord of An^ 
" trim's service, some time after met me, com-i 
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<< plaining^ that comingfrom Dublin he had beeii^ 
*' taken by the rebels, by means of a boy that serv-" 
** edyour lordship, and if I would not give him for- 
*^ ty shillings (being he was damnifiea in so much) 
'* he would complam. I told him that the boy he 
^ mentioned Was no servant of yours, but kept out 
« of charity, and to whip the dogs oiit of doors ; 
^^bbin^ blind of an eye, and lame of a leg. He. 
** rephed, that altho' he were blind and lame, he 
** had a note from mv Lord of Antrim, to have 
** him apprehended bv those that were neither 
'< blind nor lame ; which he gave to them, whp 
*^took him prisoner, and (parried him to the 
*^ garrison of Leixlip, kept by the rebek. I bid 
<* him do what he pleased ; for I would not give 
*<him one &rthing. 

. •* The next I neard of it, was, that he bad 
** complained ; and that your lordship was indict- 
^ ed for high treason. Upeii' which I made my 
*^ addresses to the lords justices again, to let them 
*^ know, that they had not kept their words with. 
<^ me, in suiFering this clandestine proceedingagain&t 
"my brother; but however, I would'go'and fet(:h 
^^youi and to that purpose desired them to let 
^ me have a party of horse, but that they refused. 
"1 tlien came down to you with sdme of my 
** friends, and acquainted you with what had past : 
" You answered, that you knew nothing of it, and 
** went immediately with me to Dublin ; where you 
" addressed yourself to my Lord of Ormond, as I 
" did mysetf in your behalf to the lords justi<;es 
^ and council, to acquaint thein that you were 
'♦come. They replied, that thejr could say no- 
" thing to it 'till you appeared before them, whith 
'* you aid the nbctday; and the^u they ordered 
"you to come the day following; at Which tim^» 
" without calling you in, they committed ybu to 
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" Mr. Woodcock's house, one of the sherifis of 
" Dublin. 

*' !Now, I seeing this rigorous usage towards 
'^ youy with such bloody doings on all sides, and 
*' having been refused a pass for myself to go to 
^^ England, made a shift to go away in a small 
** boat, and go directly to the king at York, and 
** petition him, that you might be sent for over 
** to be tryed here by your peers. But his ma- 
" jesty*s answer, was, tJiat he had left all the at-. 
** fairs of Ireland to the parliament Upon which 
** I went to London,, and petitioned the parlia- 
•* ment to the same efiect. Their answer was, 
'^That they could do nothing without the king, 
*^ of which I gave you an account by letter. This 
^^ was the last correspondence I mid with you, 
** being after that continually serving his majesty 
** in £igland. But the King coming from New* 
" ark to Oxford, he sent me with dispatches to 
'^ my Lord Lieuten^t, and ordered me to go to 
^ you and use my endeavours to persuade you to 
'* nasten a peace. You received the commission 
<* as very agreeable, saying. That froj^a the begin* 
" ning of the war you had always laboured for 
^^ a peace, and that you hoped it would soon be 
** done. Before I return^ J saw it proclaimed, 
" — And it goes by the name of The peace of fbr» 
« ty-six." 

London f July 6, 1683, 

Thus you have seen by my brother^s letter, how, 
and upon what account I was made a prisoner by 
the lords justice?^ and no hopes left me of any 
relief from either the king or pa#iament of Eng- 
land; but was afler twenty weeks imprisonment 
ordered to l)e removed from the_sheriff*s house to* 
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the castle. This startled me a little, and brought 
into my thoughts the proceedings against the Earl 
of Stra£Pord, who confiding in his dwn innocence* 
was voted out of his life, by an unprecedented 
bill of attainder. Besides, I heard nothing al- 
most wliilst I was in prison, but rejoicings at the 
King's misfortunes, and the ill success of liis arms, 
then eng^ed in actual war with his rebellious sub- 
jects in England. The lords justices and most of 
die council, were too plainly of the parliament fac- 
tion, and the Marquess of Ormond, whom I knew^ 
most &ithful to the King, fell desperately sick of 
a feyer, not without some suspicion of poison, and 
-was then given over by his physicians. Hereupon 
I weighed well my own circumstances, and con- 
cluding, that innocence was a scm*vy plea in an 
angry time, I resolved to attempt an escape, and 
save myself in the Irish quaiters, which I effected 
in this manner. 

After the battle of Kilrush, there was one George 
Ledwidge, an Irish trooper, of the Marquess of 
Ormonasarmy, left wounded at my house; who 
being recovered (in acknowledgement of kindness 
received) often visited me in prison. I found so 
much fidelity in this man towards me, that I trust- 
ed him with my design, and desired hi? assistance. 
The trooper oveijoyed to hear I had that confi- 
dence in him, declared he was ready to venture 
his dwn life to save mine, and would value no' 
dai^er to free me from that restraint. With this. 
Immediately I gave him money to bujr me three 
horses for myself and two servants, .with paddles 
and pistols, and ordered him to have them ready 
at a certain place, against next morning. This 
he^punctually performed, and the night following, 
just aa the maid was to shut the door, it being some- 
what dark^ I slipt into thej(treet, leaving my two 
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men in the house, and ' appointing them where 
they should find me in the morning. About nine 
of the clock tKey came out of the house, and bid 
the maid make no noise, pretending I was not 
well, and had not rested that night. They no 
sooner came to me, the guards of the town with- 
drawn, and the patrols come in, but I sent them be^ 
fore with the trooper's son to ^t our horses ready ^ 
the trooper and myself soon following; but I, a«. 
his man» carrying a saddle imder my arm. To 
be short, we mounted all on horseback, marched 
us troopers carelesly out of town, and took our 
way by Temple-Oag, thro' the mountains of 
Wicklow, towards Kilkenny. But before dinner 
my escape was discovered by the people of the 
house, and on notice given 'to the lords justices^ 
I was pursued by a party of horse, taking their 
way to my house, at Maddingstown. In the 
night they invested it, but not finding me (after 
they possessed themselves of what they could find) 
they killed many of my servants, and burnt my 
house: this I saw as I passed by, and had no* 
tice by the way, that Castlehavcn also was seized 
by the English, ai^yd all I had there pillaged and 
destroyed. 

On my arrival at Kilkenny, I found the town 
very full, and many of my acquaintance, all pre- 
paring for war. To this end they had chosen 
amongst themselves, out of the most eminent 
persons, a council, to which they gave the title 
of The supreme Council of the confederate Cfi-5 
tholics of Ireland^ and formied an oath of asso* 
elation, by which aU were bound to obey them. 
They had made four generals for the respective 
provinces of the kingdom ; Preston, of Leinster ; 
Barry, of Mounst^ ; Owen Roe O Neil, of Uls- 
ter; and one Bourke, of Conanght; and being 
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to ^Te commissionsy thev caused a seal to be 
maoe^ which they called the seal of the council. 

I was fient for to this council to tell my story, 
where I gave tb^m a particular account of my 
adventures; and being asked, what I intended 
to do ? I answered, to get into France^ and firom 
thence into England. Hereupon they told me 
their condition, and what they were di^ng for 
their preservation and natural defence^ seeing no 
distinction made^ or safety but in arms ; persuad- 
ing me to stay with them, being I was beloved 
in the country, had three sisters married amongst 
them, was .persecuted on the same score they 
were^ and ruined so, that we had no more to 
lose but our lives. I took two or three days to 
think of this proposition, and to examine the 
model of government they had prepared against 
the meeting of the general assembly, and most 
particularly their oath of association, which was 
asiblloweth. 

The Oath of Assodatioru 

** I A. B. do profess, swear, and protest be- 
^ fore God, and his saints and angels, that I will, 
'^ during my life, bear true faith and allegiance 
' to my sovereign Lord Charles by the grace of 
* God, King of Great-Britain, France and Ire- 
land, and to his. heirs and lawiul successors: 
And that I will to my power, during my life, 
defend, uphold and maintain^ all bis and their 
just prerogatives, estates and rights, the power 
and, priviledge pf the parliament of this realm, 
the fundamental .laws of Ireland, the fr^e ex« 
ercisQ of the Rpman Catholick faith and re- 
'< ligion, throughout this land ; and the lives, just 
liberties,. possessions, estates, and rights of all 
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^< those that have taken , or shall take this oatli 
** and perform the contents thereof: And that 
^^ I will obey and ratifie, all the orders and decrees 
•« made and to be made, by the supreme council 
*^ of the confederate Catbolicks of this kingdom, 
*^ concerning the said public cause: And that I 
«' will not seek directly or indirectly any pardon 
'* or protection, for any act done, or to be done 
^ touching this general cause, without the consent 
*' of the major part of the said council: And 
** that I will not directly or indirectly do any 
*^ act or acts that shall prejudice the said cause^ 
'^ but will to the hazard or my life and estate^ 
*' assist, prosecute and maintain the same. 

" Moreover I do iarther swear, that I will not 
^* accept of, or submit unto any peace, made^ or 
*' to be made with the said confederate CaAolicks, 
'^ without the consent and approbation of the 
^< general assembly of said confederate Catho- 
*^ licks* And, for the preservation and strength- 
*^ ening of the association and union of the king- 
^' dom, that upon any peace or accommodation 
*^ to be made, or concluded with the said confe- 
*' derate Catholicks as aforesaid, I will, to the ut- 
^^ most of my power, insist upon, and maintain 
^ the ensuing propositions, until a peace, as 
'^ aforesaid, be made, and the matters to be a* 
^ greed upon in the articles of peace be establish- 
^ ed and secured by parliament* 

*« So help me God, and his Holy GospeL'^ 

Having spent some time on these thoughts, 
and at last taken my resolution, I returned to the 
supreme council, thanked them for their good 
opinion of me, and engaged myself to run a for- 
tune with them. Whetlier anger and revenge 
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did not incline me to it, as much as any thing 
else^ I cannot certainly resolve. This I well re- 
Qiember, that I considered how 1 had been used; 
and seen my house burning as I passed by ; besides 
that I was a light man, with no char^, and with- 
out any hopes of redress from the kmg, who was 
then engaged in an intestine war. Now being 
thus a confederate, and having taken the oath ^ 
association, they made me one of the council, and 
general of the horse under Preston. . 

The first assembly met the 24th of October, 1642. 
It differed little from a parliament, but that the 
lords and commons sat together. They approved, 
without delay, all the council bad done, and set* 
tied a model of government, viz. That at the end 
of every general assembly, the supreme council 
should be confirmed or changed, as they thought 
fit That it should consist of twenty-five, six out 
of each province^ three of the six still resident; 
the 25th was myself, with no relation to any pro- 
vince, but to the kin^om in general. Every 
province had a provincial assembly, which met on 
occasions: and each county had commissioners for 
applotting ropney within themselves, as it came to 
their shares, on the general applotment of the 
province. Many other things diere were as to 
government, but these are the most remarkable. 

The gei>eral assembly being ended, the supreme 
council sent envoys to the king of France, Mr. 
Rotchford, and after him Mr. Geofirey Barron : 
To the king of Spain, F. James Talbot, an Au- 
gustine Frvar : to the pope, first, Mr. Richard 
oeliins ; after him the bishop of Ferns, and Mr. 
Nicholas Plunket. Besides these they had resi- 
dents with all these princes, but tbey were gene* 
rally churchmen. 

F 
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Tlie kuiff of France first sent them in return 
M* La Monarie» to whom succeeded M. Du 
Moulin, and after him M. Talloon. The king 
of Spain first sent M. Fuysot, a Bursundian, to 
/Whom succeeded the Count of Beerbaven, after 
' him Don Diego de los Torres. The pope sent one 
Scarampus, Priest of the Oratorian order, who re- 
mained 'till the coming of RiiHtccini, Archbishop 
and Prince of Fermof in quality of Nuncio* AH 
this while the generals were not idle, and mhie 
took in Burra% Fort&ulkland and Byrrh, in the 
King's County) where I was with him, and had 
the good fortune to bc^ my commimd in the 
army with an act of charity; for going to see this 
garrison of Byrrh before it marched out, I came 
into a great room where I found many people of 
quality, both men and women. 

They no sooner saw me, but with tears in their 
eyes, they fell on their knees^ desiring me to save 
their lives. I was 'astonished at their posture and 
petition, and having made them rise^ asked what 
the matter was? they answered, that from the first 
day erf* 'the war, there had been continual action 
and bloodshed between them and their Irish neigh* 
hours, and little quarter oa either dde; and there- 
fore (understanding that I was an Englishman) 
beggeiA I would take them into my protection; 
I knew there' wa» too much reason for their fears, 
considering they were tomardi two or three days 
through the woods of Iregan, and waste countries, 
before they came to Athy, their next friend gar- 
riscm. * 1 went therefore to the general immediately^ 
and got to be commander of their convoy, and to 
laake sure^ I • cuUed out SOO foot and 200 horse, 
in whom I had most confidence, and carried ofi* the 
people, who were at the least 800 men, women and 
ehildren, and though sometimes attacked, I deli- 
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tered them with their baggage safe to their friends^ 
^. Our next undertaking was on the 5th of October,. 
1642 ; Colonel Muncke (since made Duke of Alber*. 
marie) having relieried Ballyiiekill, a castle in the 
Queen's County, General Preston overtook him 
near Timachoo in his retreat, and pressed him so, 
that he was forced to fight In number they wera 
pretty equal, about 1500 horse and foot each, 
without cannon : but the business was soon over, 
and not many killed before we were routed : and, 
had the enemy pursued (it being a plain country, 
and no garrison near) we had certainly lost most 
ofoarfix>t This check made us pretty quiet 'till 
towards the spring following; then the Marquess 
of Ormond, Ueutenant genend of the English, 
marched from Dublin, at the head of 3000 horse 
and foot, and some cannon, and coming through 
the county of Wexford, besie^ Ross, a consi- 
derable town seated on the river Barrow. To 
relieve this place, General Preston hastened with 
an army of 5 or 6000 horse and fix>t, but no can* 
non; and having sent 1500 men, commanded by 
Lieutenant General Purcell, into the town, he 
marched himself to Temple Wodigan, about two 
miles from . Ross, the principal pass by which the 
Marquess of Ormond must retreat, if he raised 
his siege, as he did soon afler the succour got in ; 
and finding Preston before him in battle, knew 
not well what to do, being in an enemies country 
and scant of provisions. The pass was at least 
half a mile through a bog, where no more than 
four horses couldT march in a breast, with wa.- 
ter in some places up to the belly* But Preston 
had not the patience to expect the enemy's coining 
to him, which they must do or starve, but went 
ov^ this pass to them, and put himself under as 
great disadvantage as his enemy could wish* The 
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Marquess of Ormond took hold of this unexpected 
advantage, and gave Preston no time to form his 
army into battle, but charged still as they went over, 
besides what he did all along with his cannon ; till at 
length, after a considerable loss of men killed and 
taken prisoners, we were wholly routed and defeat- 
ed. This goes by the name of The battle of Ross, 
fought March 18, 1642, 

The Marquess being returned to Dublin, jea- 
lousies and discontents broke out between him and 
some great ones there, which gave Preston leisure 
to raise another army, and besiege the aforesaid 
Ballynekill ; where having intelligence that Colonel 
Crawford was besieging Ballyt:^ittas, a castle be* 
longing to the Viscount Clanmaleer, he sent me 
with a party of 1500 horse and foot to relieve the 
place; whereupon Crawford drawing off, in pass- 
ing the river Barrow, had his thigh broken in a 
skirmish with a musket shot. I returned as Bally- 
nekill was surrendered, and conveyed that gar- 
rison too, as I had done the other at Byrrh/ safe 
to their friends. 

After this I remained at Kilkenny with the su- 
premie council, and Preston with his army went 
into Westmeath ; of whose absence the enemy's 
garrisons in the county of Catharloe and Queen's 
county taking advantage, they alarmed the coun* 
ty of Kilkenny to the very gates of the city. To 
oppose these 1 was commanded by the council to 
gather what forces I could to succour and secure 
the country. I quickly got together about 2000 
men, with some pieces of cannon ; and tho' the ene^ 
my retired, yet I marched on to Ballenunry, in the 
county of Catharloe, and took both that and Clogh- 
grenan; where the county of Wexford regiment 
inutinied, but being soon reduced, and some exairi'^ 
pies made, served well for the future. 
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I marched thence to the Queen's county and be^ 
unged Balla-Lenan, commanded by the Grimes's, 
a valiant people^ with a strong garrison : But a 
great breach MDg made, when we expected they 
would surrender, word was brought us, there was 
a strong party coming by the iwiy of Athy to re- 
lieve them. 1 was not well at the time of tliis 
alarm, but lay upon my bed in my tent; yet I made 
no great matter of it, knowing the succour could 
not be considerable. But the Viscount Mountgarret 
being abroad, he sent me word they were coming 
on in great haste, and stronger than I thought, 
both in horse and foot, and w*ere then near the 
end of the Tougher ; which was a great way cut 
through a bog, and I believe about half a mile in 
length. Now I had a strong guard of horse and 
foot at my end of the Tougher, with a line thrown 
up before them ; so that I judged the danger 
was not great: however, I got on horeback with 
400 horse ; and as I came to my guards, seeing 
some of the enemy on the Tougher, ni their march 
towards us, I commanded them to follow me to 
meet the enemy, thinking to have fought them 
upon the Tougher : but they seeing us advancing, 
retired, and (while I was passing the Tougher) 
formed on a plain two musket shot off again ; bat 
when they perceived I was preparing to charge, 
they drew off again and did not stand me 'till they 
had got through a gap, in a ditch, with prater up 
to the belly; which having passed, they lined the 
ditch with musqueteers, drawing up their horse 
and foot close by to defend the gap. Sir Walter 
Butler with his squadron begun the fight; but he 
being wounded in the ditch with a pike through 
his uiigh, his men fell off, and a second squa- 
dron daarged and did the like. But the enemy 
teeing more squadrons coming on, they took 
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their advaatage in the siboke to ran awaj, which 
ve could not see till the smoke was' ovea Then 
we followed but could adt engage them 'till 
they jecovered A thy, which wa» not for off. I 
guessed them to have been about 300 horse and 
about 7 or 800 foot; Their succour bein]^ thua 
beaten* in their view, the besieged garrison yielded 
on condition to march out with their arans. While 
this place was putting in order, I went with a 
party of horse to Ballyadams, a. castle about a mile 
distant, belonging to. Sir John Bowen, provost-^ 
marshal, an old soldier, and my long, acquaintance. 
I sent to speak with him, and i^er some kind jex-^ 
pressiims, told him, I must put a garrison intohis 
castle. He flatly denied mc^ anucalling fov his 
ii^ife and two very fair daughters he ha£ desired 
only one favour, that in case I was resolved :to use 
vtolence, I would shew him where I intended to 

Elant my guns, and make my breach. I satisfied 
is curiosity, and asked him what he meant by iim 
question? because, saith he (swearing with some 
Warmth) I will cover that part or any other your 
lordship shoots at, by hanging out both my 
daughters in chairs. 'Tis true the place was not 
of much importance ; however this conceit saved 
it.'- ^. . ....... 

All this while my Lord of Inchiquin was master 
of the field in Moun^ter, liaving won some battles, 
beat the Irish in all parts, and in a manner sub- 
dued the whole province to four or five towns.; 
and with these too he was now going to work, 
beginning with Killmallocke in the county of Li- 
merick,^ having set down before it with an army 
of 7000 men. This alarmed the general assembly 
then sitting at Kilkenny, but most particularly 
those of that province, who after many councils 
among themselves, concluded at last, to ask sucp- 
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cour of the general assembly, tho' they saw but 
little hopes oi any in that exigency, for Preston 
was far off with the army. Wherefore opening 
themselves more clearly than perhaps they woukl 
have otherwise done^ they laid claim to me, ai 
having my earldom and estate in their province, 
tho' 1 was an officer of Leinster: alledging £ur* 
ther, that their general was old and unfortunate^ 
and that if I md the command,, all woukl join 
in the defence of their country, and take new cou« 
rage. ■ L was present at this proposition, and tho* 
I had ambiticm and vanity enough, vet having nd 
prospect of success Ithanked them for their good 
opinion of roe^ but heartily opposed the motion. 
Bat my Lord* Muskry, since made Earl Ciancarf- 
tf (my great friend and of that province) desired 
the assembly to command me by virtite of the 
oath of association. . This they did, and ordered 
that my commisisioti (under the seal of the confe*' 
derates to command in chief for that expedition) 
should be immediately dispatched. I submit* 
ted^ kad being asked what troops were near at 
hand^? I answered, I knew of none but of my 
own life guard of horse ; 'tis true^ I had observ- 
ed many straggUng horse in town, but they 
would not be' brought together without moti^. 
Some, money wfts then given out, and by ten 
of the clock the next morning- 1 had engaged 
ftbiGut eighty horse, and put them under thecoma 
mand ol Garret Talbot, brother to Sir Robert 
Talbot: These with my life-guard, commanded. 
bv cftptain Fitzgerald, commonly called GaiTet 
drarrougfa, made in all 120 horse, and with them 
I marched^ accompanied with my Lord Muskry 
and some others of the province, to the frontiers 
€^ Mounster, where I met about' 120 horse more,, 
n^ost of them gentlemen, and formed into: a 
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squadron. But at Cashel I was received by the 
general of the province, Barry ; lieutenant gene- 
ral Purcell; and some other officers with 700 
foot. That night I had intelligence, that the 
Lord of Inchiquin had raised his siege, and 
marched with 4 or 5000 men into the county of 
Kerry, but had sent Sir Charles Vavasor with 
16 or 1700 horse and foot to take in Cloffhleagh, 
a castle then belonging to the Condons; I march- 
ed immediately towards him, and before night 
encamped within three miles of him, a moun- 
tain only between us. My brother Richard But- 
ler of Kilcash, brother to the now Duke of Or- 
mond, was sent out the same night tp discover 
the enemy, and in the morning word was brought 
us that the castle was taken, the garrison, af- 
ter quarter given, put to the sword, and my bro- 
ther engaged. On this I lost no time*, but 
marched in all haste with my horse to his suc- 
cour; which joined with his made but 240 or 
250 at the most The foot marched after, but 
the old general moved so slowly, that I had de- 
feated the enemy before he came within two miles 
of the place. The manner thus. 

Sir Charles Vavasor, tho' he had taken the 
castle, remained still in his camp, 'till seeing m^ 
on the top of the mountain above him, come to 
succour mine that were skirmishing, he drew to 
arms; but being amongst hedges and ditches, 
and, the castle between us, I could not come at 
him, 'till he marched towards Castle-Lyons: 
where, in a large plain he drew up his men: but 
I going by the advantage of a great sV&Uey* came 
into the plain unseen, almost as soon as be; and 
having ordered three or four squadrons of boys 
on horseback to possess th^ ground from whence 
I came, I lost no time in the char^, and quipkly. 
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defeated his horse, who» to save themselves, broke 
in on the foot, and put them into disorder: their 
Gumons were useless, being past the black water. 
This (with God's blessing) and a great shower 
of raiii gave me the victory, with little or no 
loss. Sir Charles that commanded, with several 
other officers, remained prisoners; their cannon 
and baggage taken, and all their foot defeated; 

but their horse, for the most part escaped. 

This happened on a Sunday the 4th of June 
1643. 

Now having left the best advice I could for 
the improving this advantage, I took leave of 
the general, with others of the provincie, andre- 
tommg to Kilkenny, gave the assembly an account 
of what had past, in order to their future .c6m- 
mands. Soon after the assembly being broke u^ 
ahd a supreme council chosen to govern itt their 
absence, I returned to Ealcash (my brother Butler's 
house) to rest myself. The council ' went to Ross» 
and whilst they were there, a trumpet brought 
them a letter ftom the Marauess of Ormond, set- 
ing forth his being appointeo by the king to hear 
our ^ievances, and to treat ior an accomodati* 
on. The trumpet was quickly dispatched with 
some slight answer ; which coming to my know- 
l^ge, I repaired to Kilkenny, where the coun- 
cil was returned ; and on information, finding 
what I had heard was true, I sent for Sir Robert 
Talbot, Sir Richard Barnwell, Col. Walter Bag- 
nell, and such others as were in town well af- 
fected, and leading m^n in the assembly, tho' not 
of the council, and having acquainted them with 
what I understood, I told them; if they would 
stick to mr, I would endeavour to give it a 
turn. We all agreed on the way, which was to 
go to the council then sitting, to take notice 
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of die king's offer and their return, and to 
mind them, that the consideration and resolu- 
tions concerning peace and war, the general 
assembly reserved wholly to themselves; and 
therefore to require that they would send imme- 

. diately a trumpet of their own, with a letter to 
die Marquess of Ormond, giving him to under- 
stand, they had issued summons for a general 
assembly, in order to acknowledge the king^s 
gracious favour, in naming him his commissioner, 
to hear and redress our grievances. This we put 
in execution, and gained our point without much 
resistance* 

The Marquess of Ormond being thus brought 
into a treaty, the confederate commissioners met 
at Siginstown, near the Naas, as his excellency 
had appointed, in order to a cessation of arms. 
At which time all parties laboured to get whitt 
they could into their possession. Col. Muncke 
(after made Duke of Albermarle) marched into 
the county of Wicklow to take in the harvest, and 
possess some castles there. I was commanded by 
the council to make head against him; and 
having rendevouzed my troops, consisting . of 
about 8000 horse and foot, at Ballynekill, in the 
county of Catharloe, notice was brought me, that 

. Col. Muncke was marched away in haste to the 
assistance of the Lord Moore, then &cing Owen 
Roe ONeil, near Portlester. Finding there- 
fore now I had nothing to do, I thought it worth 
my while to endeavour the taking m Dollars- 
town, Tully, Lacagh, and other castles in the 
counW of kildare, between the rivers of Barrow 
and Liffee. I be^in with Dollarstown (a place 
about a mile from iCilcash, where I had a garri- 
son) and marched from my camp with 3 or 400 
horsey and about SOO foot; and coming before 
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the place in ..the evening (for it was no more than 
•ix or seven miles) I sent a trumpet to the master 
of the casde, Mr. Dade; who had been long of 
my acquaintance. The gentleman immediate^ 
came to me upon summons, and I gave him 
reasons why he should put the place into niy 
hands. 

He consented; but as the men, appointed to 
garrison thej)Iace, were inarching towards it, one 
laeutenant Burres, who came but that afternoon 
from Athy, debauched the soldiers within, and 
persuaded them to shut die gates, and bid me 
defiance. This I saw was no &ult of the gen- 
tleman, whom I kept with me that ni^ht, and 
lodged at Kilcash ; but I immediately dispatched 
an express to Kilkenny, for three good battering 
pieces. Next morning I returned to my camp at 
jBallynekill, and the &y following mv guns being 
come as &r as Catharloe, I sent m tne evening a 
party of horse and foot, with orders before day 
to invest the place. The morning following I 
arrived myself, with the rest of my forces anothe 
cannon, and without summoning began to batter : 
And having made a breach, stormed the place, 
and set fire to the gates; but the gentlemen's 
wives and some others were sufiered first to come 
out. The rest, especially Mr. Burres, and his 
comrades, suffered as they deserved. 

Having mastered this place^ in the evening 
I dispatcned a party of horse and foot to invest 
Tullagh, which they did before day. In the 
morning I arrived myself and having planted 
my guns, summoned the place, and had it yield* 
ed by Sir George Wentworth, then governor, 
on condition, that both horse and foot might 
march out with their baggage. 
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Having thus taken tlii« castle, and left a garri- 
son to secure it, I encamped on a heath called 
the Curragh of Kildare, from .whence I smmnon- 
cd all the castles thereabouts, and had them 
yielded; only whiUt I was thus encamped, Col. 
Chidley Coote, governor of .Laci^h, came, to me, 
and tho' he had nothing to secure his return, 
yet, on conditions I let him go; and after ap- 
pearing before his places had it according to our 
agreement 

This done, I rq)assed the Barrow at Minster- 
even, marched into Leix, and took three or 
four small places. But as I was going on I 
had advice from the commissioneris at Siginstown, 
that they had on the l£th of Septeml^r 16^, 
oondudea a cessation of arms with the Marquess 
of Onnond, to which I submitted. 

After this, a treaty went on for a peace, and 
in a short time all was agreed, except a conces- 
sion for churches, and the splendid exercise of rdi- 
gion, as in France or Spain. This was much 
insisted upon by the confederate commissioners, 
and as resolutely i*efused by my Lord of Qrmond, 
who alledged that the king (by agreeing to such 
an article) might endanger the loss of his whole 
party in England; and in truth it would have 
signified little to the confederates; for their, scr 
curity, chiefly consisted in keeping up the king, 
and having forcp enough in their own hands, 
which would have been sufiSciently left them, 
tho' 20,000 of their men had been sent into En- 
gland, along with the 10,000 men my Lor4 of 
Ormond sent out of Leinster and Mounster of the 
English troops in those provinces. For at this 
time. QS all agreed to the cessation, except the 
Scots in Ulster, so they would have submitted 
to any peace, diat s|iould have been concluded 
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betwieen my Lord of 'Ormond and the confederates ; 
and thus united, the JSoots and the rest of the par- 
Itament party, would have been soon forced to a 
submission. It was certainly a ^eat folly, and a 
prodigious instance of blind zeal m the Irish clergy 
to..stand thus. out with the king, after £uch repeated 
professions of loyalty, and so many battles lost by 
their .generals in thefcur provinces of the kingdom, 
vdip had not all this time won one single victory 
from. the .beginning of the confederacy, nor any 
pQihaar of success, but what little advantages I 
gained, as you have already seen. 

Besides, it was very visi&le that the confederate 
Irish could subsist no longer than the war lasted 
b^tvireen the king and parliament; and if upon 
any t^rms the king and they agreed, whether he 
£)rcedtbem to a submission, or was forced to com- 
pfy with, their insolent demands, as there was no 
possibility for the Irish then to hold out, so they 
could not in reason expect any mercy from either ; 
but Major General Monroe some time before ar- 
rived in Ulster from Scotland, with 10,000 new 
fioots, to. whom Sir Robert Steward joined, with 
.5 or 6000 of the old Scots, natives of that province ; 
^nd also some English, under the command of 
Sir Audley Mervin, Sir Theophilus Jones, and 
others, would not submit to this cessation, but 
forced General O Neil to such great streights (wlio 
had been but a little time before dented by that 
party, in the encounter where Con ONeil, and 
many others were killed) that in tlie beginning of 
winter (leaving his troops and Crejaghts to snift 
.the best they could for themselves) he came to the 
general assembly, held at Waterford; where he 
set forth the lam^iHtable condition of his ^people, 
desiring the assistance of the other three provinces, 
and, in the name of his own province, undertaking 
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to join to their forces 4000 foot and 400 horse ; but 
withal declaring, that otherwise he, with his forces 
and Crejaghts, should be obliged to save themselves 
in the other provinces. This last point of Owen 
O Neil's ' speech (besides their persuasion, that 
the Scots would not £iil soon to follow and visit 
them) mad^ the assembly come to a quick conclu-" 
sioii, and agree to send 6000 foot and 600 horse 
out of the other three provinces. But it coming to 
the question, who should be the general of this 
army, they went to the election after this manner ; 
The assembly sitting, those they thought fit to 
come in competition they caused their names, 
one under another to be written down, and from 
each a long line to be drawn ; then at the table 
where the clerk sate, every member of the general 
assembly, one after another, with a pen puts a 
dash on the line of him that he would have to be 
g^ieral; and to the 6nd that none should mark 
snore than once, four or five were chosen out of 
the assembly (two of which were bishops) being 
upon their oath to overlook this' marking. Now 
contrary to Owen O Neil^s expectation, who had 
designed this generalship for himself by which he 
would be generalissimo, I happened to be chosen, 
which Owen Roe took extremely to heart, as I 
have reason to believe. However he carried it 
fairly, and came to congratulate and wish me good 
success ; giving withal great assurances of his per- 
formance, and readiness to serve me to the utmost 
of his power. Next day a commission was sent me 
with orders to prepare all things for this expedi- 
tion; which I did, and ifiade some enquiry into 
the matter. But the farther I looked into it, the 
worse I liked it ; for I consfShgred I was now to 
make a war, not only in a country where I had 
never been, but where we had not so much as 
one city or walled town, and the enemy had many. 
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' That by all intelligence, I found the Scots could 
draw into the field 16 or. 17000 men. That if 
Owen O Neil should perfonn, and deal fairly with 
jaCf yet all I was to expict did not exceed ten 
thousand foot and one thousand horse. That hav* 
in^ no towns in Ukter, we should be forced to 
bruig all our provisions from the other provinces, 
where I had my itiagazines. That I must de» 
pend upon Owen O Neil for intelligence; for 
by such lights I always guided myself in my 
former small undertakings. But that which most 
of all troubled me, was, tnat I did not see how I 
could avoid a battle, if the enemy had a. mind to 
it ; as I was to make an offensive war. I had 
also this consideration to discourage me^ that al* 
tho' our parties had commonly tne b^ter, yet 
our armv had alwavs the worst. This was expe- 
rioiced m several battles and rencounters; and 
the reason thereof was clear and obvious. For most 
of all the great towns in the kingdom were the ene- 
my's, and garrisoned; and of the few we had, there 
was none but Kilkenny would receive a garrison. 
So that at our. leaving the field in winter, as the 
enemy returned into their garrisons, where they 
w^e with their officers kept in discipline, ours 
were dispersed all over the kmgdom, into little 
villages, and odd houses, never seeing an officer 
•till tl^e next campaign. And. therefore came to 
their rendezvous m the beginning of every field, 
like new men half changeo. And for the horse, 
they were so haggled out in riding up and down 
to see their friends, that they seemed hardly able 
to draw their legs after them; and both horse and 
foot with rusty arms not fixed : but how plainly 
soever I saw my ill condition, I must through as 
well as I could; yet withal resolving to avoi(i a battle 
with all possible means, and seek to make my wai^ 
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by parties and surprises. Ndw, ha^4hg time enongli. 
before the campaign, I was commanded hy &e 
supreme' council, to march into Coniiiaughf, t6 re^ 
duce some of our own party, whichf had s^t up 
for themselves iri the coimty of Mayo, and were 
possessed of Castle-carrow and Castle-barri the 
former commanded by one Bourke, the latter by 
the Lord Mayo. I took with me 2@00 men', passed 
the Shannon at Fort- Faulklaiid, and by the Mar* 
quess of Clanrickard's permission, marched thra* 
bis country. These castles made little resistance, 
and being yielded, I sent my party under the com- 
mand ot Sir James Dillon, into the county of 
Roscommon, to reduce the Ormesby*s and some 
others that held garrisons there, and would not 
submit to the cessation. When he had done this 
work, which he had quickly dispatched^ he re- 
turned into Leinster, ana lodged the troops as he was 
ordered. But I went myself straight to Kilkenny^ 
to put all in order for the next campaign ; yet stul: 
with some mistrust of Owen O Neil's performance. 
Wherefore I desired and prevailed with the coun- 
cil ' to ffrant me 400 horse and dragoons more, 
in case I could raise them, as I did, without charge 
to the country. 

The first rendezvous I made in order to this 
field, was about midsummer 1644, at Granard, 
in the county of Longford ; where I had appoint- 
ed 3000 horse and foot, with two or three field 
pieces to meet me; intending there to have ex-* 
pected the coming up of the whole army; which 
might be in four or five days time; for O Neil 
was near encamped at Portlester, and the rest 
marching as ordered. My spies lliat met me at 
this rendezvous, and came in haste^ all agreed, they 
had left the enemy near a certain mountain^ 
threescore miles off; that they were X70Q0 strong. 
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with one and twenty days prorislon, no cannon 
nor other baggage, and were ready to march. 
I thought mys^ pretty secure for that night ; 
but before day one from Cavan (which was but 
twelve miles distance) assured me he had left the 
whole army of the enemy there, and that their 
horse and dragoons would be with me in the 
momiuff. On this advice I packed off as fast 
as I comd, and gained Portlester, having ordered 
the rest of the army to come thither ; and at the 
instant oommandea a Colonel with 5 or 600 foot 
and 100 horse to defend the bridge of Fienagh, 
that I might not be pm:«ued : it was of stone, and 
a castle on our end. I sent with him shovels, 
pickaxes, and spades, with plenty of ammunition. 

The enemy, according to my mtelligence, came 
at sunrising mto the camp I had lefl, and shewed 
themselves the next day before that bridge : but 
my unfortunate Ck>Ionel sent over his horse to 
sUrmish; and when they were far enough out, on 
a sudden the enemy minsled with them, which 
was the cause our foot could do nothing, but thro* 
fear to kill their own, left bridge, castle and all, 
free for the enemy. However it availed them 
little, for finding me well posted, tho' O Neil was 
of another opinion, their provisions shrunk, and 
being at least twelve days mardi from their own 
country, they stayed not to give me further trouble, 
but hastened homewards. 

I was now at leisure to call on General O Neil 
for his 4000 foot and 400 horse, being resolved 
to follow the enemy, and try my fortune in Ulster^ 
as I was designed. He excused himself, by rea- 
son of the continual alarms in his country^ that 
he could not at present make sood his word; 
yet assured me, that so soon as I came into the 
province^ I should have no reason to complain. 

H 
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On tbis ftssnrane^ I marched on With my 6000 
foot, and 1000 hone and dragoons ; and O Neil 
joined with me about 200 horse and S or 400 
£x>t; his Cnjaghts marching with ns, and drew 
me on as fiff as Toineramoh; where having 
intelligence that the enemy had revictmdUied lbem-» 
selves, and were retaming to encounter me^ I 
pressed O Neil very hara to make good his 
word ; but he plainly told me, he could not do 
it; alled^ff that his people were all amongst 
the Crgaghts, and every one looking to save 
what he nad« In this sad condition I blamed 
my own weakness, that I was persuaded with 
&ir promises to come so far into an enemy's ooun-^ 
try, and with such a handfid of men, to oppose 
a powerful army; however, I was resolved to see 
the enemy,, then encamped at Dromore-Iveagh ; 
and therefore taking such guides as O Neil would 
give me, and leavmg the command of the camp 
to him, in the evening I marched with my 1000 
horse and dragoons, and 1500 foot towards Dro* 
more. These 1 left on a pass about three miles 
from my camp, to make good my retreat, intend- 
ing to foil with my horse into their horse-quarteri* 
But whether wittingly or w31ingly in my guides, 
it was sun-rising when I came within two miles 
of their horse-quarters. Nevertheless, tho' I lost 
my design, yet still I was resolved to see my ene- 
my« And to this end (perceiving some ot their 
horse>atgrass).Idrew up my men under a hill, 
neat* a little river, where there was a stone bridge, 
and salt a party to take those horses; which they 
did, and brought them to me. But the enemy^ 
guard of horse being near, after my horse were 
come back, seized Uie bridge and defended it. 
I sent men to beat them off, but it would not do; 
then I sent another party, the same stilL Dur- 
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ing this dispute, I percdired a party of foot 
coming over a ^eat plain ; then I galloped down 
myself with some omcers and more horse, and 
fiH-cing the bridge, I had the cutting of that par- 
ty of foot, and took their commander, captain 
Blare prisoner: whilst this was doing, a party 
of mine pursued the horse that ran from the 
luridge ; but before they overtook them they 
were met with another, which routed them ; apd 
others of mine put them also to run. In shorty 
before this bickering ended, most of the horse on 
both sides were engaged ; ihe enemy at last drew 
off, and so did I to my army. 

Being returned to my camp, I^quainted O Nejl 
with wnat had passed; and how the enemy's 
army were adv^cing, according to my inteUi* 
gence. Whereupon lie advised me to retire to 
Uharlemont, a fort where he had agarrlson. i 
followed his advice^ and found it a very good 
post, there being a very large plain joinra to it; 
on llie one side runs the B&ck Watery aqd near 
the fort a bridge over it, the rest surioi^ided with 
bogs and moorish grounds. IVfy horse lay en- 
camped at Benboarb, pn the other side of the rit 
ver. At the same time that I came into this 
places MonrO) with his army arrived at Armagh^ 
about two or three miles distant, and there en- 
camped and fortified himself. • Thus neither 
o[ us being able to engage the other, we lay in 
a pretty g^^d correspondence, and the small war 
we had was chiefly in cutting parties and convoys. 

During this idle time I went oflen to see my 
horse-quarters, and being one day merry with the 
officers, several soldiers came about us, and in a 
pleasant way, I asked them what they would give 
to come to a days work with the enemy? mey 
answered^ they would be glad of it, if their 
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doublets and skins could be made proof against 
the launces of the Scots, of which they had many- 
squadrons. Having found this apprehension, I 
passed off the discourse, and that night dispatched 
an express to Wexford, where I had a magazine, 
to bring me thence so many defensive arms as 
might cover two ranks of my horse ; which being 
cbme^ and every day finding more difficulties, 
I resolved to march away; for my provision 
came much harder to me than the enemy's did 
to them; and O Neil began to be very weary 
sometimes of assisting me with cows ; so that 
after two months I resolved the endeavouring 
to gain my own countnr, seeing no hopes of any 
forces from O NeiL Which to effect (for I did 
not desire fighting) I caused a Tougher, or great 
way to be cut thro' the boff, near the Fort, fead- 
ing to Toiners^oh, by which the enem3r's provi- 
sions came. Having finished this way, and Know-> 
ing their days, I took time to pass over most of 
my horse and some foot, shewing them beyond 
the Tougher, as if that night I intended straight 
for Toineragaoh, passed over the bridge with the 
whole army, leaving my cannon and baggage in 
the Fort, with a strong garrison, plenty otammu- 
nition, and dl the provision I could possibly sprape 
to put in* That night I marched and all the 
next day, taking a great round before I could 
have my own county on my back, which having 
obtainea in the county of (Javan, I &ced towards 
•the enemy, about five or six miles from them ; 
which Monro understanding, and finding I lay 
easier for my provisions tlian he did tor his^ 
raised his camp and marched home. 
• It being now late in the year, and Monro re- 
tired, I £ent a party of horse and foot to bring 
off my capnon, anq what I left in the Fort m 
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Charlemont, and so marched to Fineagh; where 
I met commissioners from the supreme council, to 
receive the army, and lodge them on the three 
provinces, together with 1500 Ulster-men, who 
on my orders came to me out of Connaught, be^ 
ing of no army, but endeavouring to live by 
strong hand, which I could not admit. Thus 
ended the Ulster expedition, like to be so fatal 
to] the confederate c^olicks of Ireland, thro* 
the &iling, or something else, of General Owen 
\Roe O Neil, But after all, the three provinces 
had no reason to complain of this campaign, for 
this army th^ sent kept them from being trou- 
bled either with Scots or Ulster people that 
year. 

Having thus left the army with commissioners, 
on muster above 8000 strong (for I had been 
recruited with several companies) I took my way 
to Kilkenny, ill pleased that the treaty of peace 
trained so long; and designed not to stir from 
the council 'till I saw it concluded. But com- 
ing there, I found the supreme council in great 
consternation ; for the Lord Desmond, governor 
of Duncannon, which commanded the har)x)ur 
of Waterford, was declared for the parliament; 
as also, my Lord Inchiquin in Mounster, who be- 
fore had not only submitted to the cessation, but 
sent a considerable number of his troops, and him* 
self followed soon after into England to serve the 
king, where having some disgust, as it is saidy 
because the Presidency of Mounster was given to 
the Earl of Portland, he returns and decbres for 
the parliament, commanding by their commission 
as President of Mounster. 1 hese of Waterford 
especially pressed the taking of Duncannon, mak- 
ing great offers to the council of large assistance : 
•Preston is named for this work^ it Being within 
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his province, and is sent thither with 9 or 400O 
men, miners, and a good train of artillery. I had 
the curiosity to see uiis siege, and will relate the 
particulars, because the only one in form I saw 
in Ireland* 

He made no line of circumvallation, fearing no 
succour that could come on the land side; but 
began his approaches with two attacks, and be-f 
ing come near the place j<yned them with a line 
of communication ; and then ran them on, divid- 
ed to the ditch before the rampier ; for it had no 
counterscarpe or bastions, but was fortified in 
reddant. Those within made a good defence^ 
and lost nothing in six weeks, only the be- 
seigers had made a lodging on the edge of the 
ditch. At this time two or three parliament 
frigates arrived with succour of men, ammunir 
tion and provisions, and came to anchor within 
less than cannon shot of the Fort. But before 
they could man out their boats, so terrible a 
storm arose, that in 3 or 10 days nope could 
come a shore. Whereupon those within being 
in despair, and pressed with want, were forced 
to yield. 

All this while mj Lord of Inchiouin over-run 
Mounster, and coming to Cashell, the people re- 
tired to the Rock wnere the cathedral church 
stands, and thought to defend it; but 'twas 
carried by storm, and the soldiers gave no quar- 
ter ; so that ifithin and without the church, there 
was a great massacre, and amongst others more 
than twentv priests and religious men killed. 
Towards the spring the supreme council ordered 
me to go a^nst Ii^chiquin, and to b^in the field 
as early as I could. Tne enemy in this province 
had always been victorious, beating the confede- 
rates in ev^ry encounter, having never received 
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any cheeky but in that I mentioned at Cloglileagh : 
So that every ffentleman's bouse or castle was 
garriscmed, and kept the Country in awe. To be. 
gin therefore this field, I made my first rende- 
vous at Clomnell, and the army encamped not 
far from it. Thither came Dean Boyle, now 
lord chancdlor of Ireland, and then married 
to, my Lord Inchiquin's sister ; his business was to 
persuade me to spare Doneraile, and other houses 
and castles not tenable. I answered, that I de- 
sired it as much as he, tho' hitherto they had 
annoyed the country, e(][ually as if they had been 
strong. I told him in short, I had orders to 
take all I could, and such as I thought not fit 
to garrison, to destroy; yet if he pleased to cause 
the garrisons to be drawn out, and by letters from 
the owners to put them into my hands, I would 
appoint some few men unto them with com- 
mandersy in whom I most confided, and would 
make it my business to intercede with the council 
to preserve them. The Dean and I parted good 
friends; but whether he could prevail or no, 
with my Lord Inchiquin or the owners, I know 
not ; but I heard no more fi*om him. 

Soon afler, that is, about the fifth of April 
1645, I marched to Caperquin, my army con- 
sisting of about 5000 foot and 1000 horse, with 
some cannon; and having viewed the place, I 
soon perceived where they mistook that beseiged 
it the year before; and afler much time spent 
with great loss of men, were forced to quit it : 
There being a town and a castle that commanded 
it, they attacked the town, and I on the contrary, 
the castle, which yielded ; the town could not 
resist; Dromane fell likewise into my hands. 
Whilst I was ordering these places, a trumpet 
came to me &om the Lord Broghill (since made 
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Earl of Orrery)' to let me know that he was 0a 
the gi*eat Coney-warren, near Lismore, where he 
should be glad to see me. The trumpet pressed 
my answer, but I kept him with me, and imme- 
diately marched towai*ds my Lord ; but upon my 
coming near, he drew off, and marched away* 

From thence I wrote a letter to the command- 
er of Lismore, a house of my Lord of Cork's, I 
think one major Poor, I endeavoui'ed to persuade 
him to put that place into my hands, and gpave 
him many reasons why I desired its preservation, 
as if it were my own. But he answered, that 
his honour was above all ; that he would hold it 
to the last, and doubted not of timely succour; 
so I left major Poor, and- marched to Michaels- 
town, which after some shot of cannon, was sur- 
rendered. Then having intelligence that 6 or 
700 horse were come over the Black-water, march- 
ing towards me, and at that time drawn up on a 
hill, in the great plain of Roche's country ; I 
marched with the army towards them, not know- 
ing that my Lord Inchiquin mi^ht not be near with 
his forces. But these horse, when we were well in 
bight retired, whereupon lieut. general Purcell, 
with several other offacers and gentlemen of the 
country, who had been viewing them near at hand, 
came galloping to me, saying, tliat the enemy 
were packing away, and pressed me to let him 
have my horse; for they had them so sure^ that 
they could not possibly escap& I made some 
difficulty of the matter, but they said it was be- 
cause I knew not the country; yet I knew so 
much, that yielding to their desires, I should be 
exposed in a great champaign country, with an 
army of foot and cannon without horse. Never- 
theless, after all (which I count certainly amongst 
jny other follies) I suffered myself to be persujwl- 
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cdy and they marclied away with iny horse in 
|n:eat haste. I followed slowly^ and coming to 
tM Black-water, near the Ford of Fermoy, drew 
my fiaot and cannon into an old Danes work, 
Ireland being full of them : and having stayed there 
a good whik, and hearing no news of my horse, 
I began to l)e uneasie. Kit remembering that I 
had a guard of horse on some beeves that were 
for the provision of the army, I sent for them, 
and at the same time unexpected came to me 
Garret Garrubh, with my old life-guard of horse 
out of Leinster; these and those^ making in all 
about one hundred, having first ordered 1500 
foot to stand in r^iness, I marched with them 
to see what became of the troops sent with Purcell ; 
and finding by the track that my horse had passed 
the Ford, and taken their way towards Castle-Ly- 
ons, I followed. Being come near the top of 
the hiU, above the ford, I lefl these few I had 
with me drawn up, and with some officers went 
myself to a height to discover. Thence I saw all 
the enemy formed in a great plain, with a shrub 
wood before them, and my horse in haste 
marching thro' to charge^ having with them 
100 commanded foot But the enemy seeing the 
squadrons broken as they came on the plain, gave 
them no time to form, but charged and defeat- 
ed them. 

On si^ht of this disorder, and the enemy pur- 
suing, when they came near me, I advanced, 
crying out to my own men, that they should ral- 
ly behind me. The enemy seeing these fresh 
horses, and not knowing but the army might be 
near, pursued no further, but drew up. The 
1500 foot that I sent for soon came to me; on 
sight of which, the enemy retiring to Castle-Li|^ 
ons, I followed ; but it being now dusky, I could 
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not engage themi Hence I marched to Jfallow 
and took it, but with somejBfaot of cannon, and 
lefta^arristo iiiit» Donerail and Idscarrol made 
no resistance, v -^Militown stood out, : 'So that :i 
thought it would cost, some troaUe*. : But whiti^ 
the oatteries' were prepsring^ 2 or 'dOO^boys be^ 
longing tx9 the army, tlutt u^d to foon^liicmselvee 
into battalicmd, having got crows of iron^ifiickaxeiy 
aiid other instruments, a little before snn-se^ ftll 
on the plaoe, intending 1. suppose, only :to bare 
taken the cows and sheep within a court, which 
was wailed : : but success carried them further; 
4nd with the help t»f some t soldiers, they took 
the castle by strong hand^ So dl that^ude^ 
the Black^water being cleared, I sent -llie aifmy 
lor 15 days into quarters of refreshment, and I 
went myself to Kihnallock and other places, ^iiere 
I kept my magazines* In the mean time .my 
Lord Inchiquin having taken Rbstellan, bedeged 
Ballymartyr, a castle belonging to his unde, Ed« 
mund Fitzgerald, seneschal of Imokelly* My army 
being come together, I marched to succour it; 
but there being a flood in the Black-water, I wafi 
hindered for two days, so that when I came m 
sight of the place, I found it tak^, and burnmg, 
and the enemy retreating^ some to Cork, others to 
Yoi^hall, ' &c 

ELaving thus lost my design of succouring 
Ballymartyr, and that which I wished most, en- 
gaging the enemy, I staj^ two or three days 
encamped near this burnt castle^ thinking what 
to do. At length I got intelligence that colonel 
Hennr O Brien (brother to the Lord Inchiquin) 
and Lieutenant CoL Courtney, with several other 
officers, were come by- boat to Rostellan to make 
merry; and that the tide falling their boats were- 
aground, and so would contmue till high-water* 
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On the certunty of this^I lost no time, but sent 
inuncdiatelj a part^ to seize the boats, lying 
more that a musket shot from the castle, followr 
ing as fast as I pot|ld« with the army ; which be- 
ing 6ome up, I presently fell to the work, planted 
my guns cmihe baHeries made by my Lord Inqhi-p 
guin, not yet destroyed, and in the morning the place 
yielded on diaeretion. Hence Imardied toCas-^ 
tlo-Lj^ons^ which having after-some battery yield-* 
ed, I advanced towarcb Lismore: But Cxmey- 
Castle Jying on a pass in my. wa^, and sending (on 
summons) a defiance^ I encamped before it^ mink^ 
ipg to plant, my gu,ns that nighty but the boys 
ea^ed r me ^; that trouble,, and before it was dark 
tock it, as they did the former, by storm,. Hence 
I wrote again to the governor of Lismore, to 
pot ihat place into my hands, diat I miffht turn 
the army::^ another way, having ai^ muc^ kind-p 
ness for the owner as m could. hare ; but not pre^ 
vailing, I invested it; and having .ordered* the 
batteries, and lieut. general Purceli to command| 
and try:; if he could nave better success with that 
place pow, than when. he had fornierly besieged 
it; ^d so rode to Kilkenny, asiiotwiUingto be 
present at the destruction of a' house, where I 
fi»inerly had received many civilities. At my 
return .five or six days after, I foun^th^ place 
j^ded, and the garrison mfflrcjiing bi;t.. After 
this,.:being encamped at Tallow, untelljffence was 
brought me, tt||;at colonel Mac \Villiam Kidgeway 
was gone from Cork, Jnto the coqnty of Limerick^ 
with a great party of horse and some foot: Imarc^'i' 
edinH^ediately .with all .my^^l^^ 1500 foot, 
straight for idoric ; . coming near, 1 le& my foot to 
make good any* istxeat, and about an hour in the 
night arrived nfeap.the gates, and. put myself on 
^he way: to ..Mallow, by/which'Mac Willi^am was 
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to retain ; and gently marching on, we met som^ 
of the enemy, whom we charged, and with little 
or no opposition, killed some and took others ; but 
the night being extreme dark, we could done 
great execution. In this blind scuffle captain James 
Brown, brother to Sir Valentine Brown^ a brave 

Sintleman, was slain. By the prisoners we found 
at their commander Mac William Ridgeway had 
been killed that day, by a shot out of a castle in 
Roche's country. Which way they had taken to 
return with the body, we could not find. We 
marched a little forwards, but it beins so dark 
that nothing could be done, I returned with my 
party to Tallow, and marched the army towards 
Youghall. All the castles on the way submitted 
on easy terms : I will only take notice of one^ 
because of the accident, tho' I have forgot the 
name of the place ; I remember it was a castle 
that yielded early in the morning without resists 
ance. Now^ presently after it was surrendered, 
the weather being very fair, I went a hunting, 
leaving Col. Henesey to see the quarter made 
good, which was to march with their arms, ba^ 
and baggage. But the soldiers having been used 
to take places by strong hand, and so enriching 
themselves by plunder, would have done the like 
by tliis, tho' it had conditions. To prevent this 
outrage, the colonel and several other officers 
went into the castle^ joining with tSie garrison in 
its defence : but the toot nevertheless Ml on, and 
there was great shooting on all sides. I wonder- 
ed what the matter was, and fearing that the Lord 
Jnchiquin had attempted something, I returned 
in great haste. The soldiers seeing me, come 
sooner than they expected, ran into the woods 
adjoining. When I came to the castle and co«* 
Ipnel Henesey hod related th^ matter, I made the 
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rarrison march out according to their conditions. 
Then I began to enquire after my mutineers, and 
caused die trumpets to sound and drums to beat, 
for drawing all to their arms: It was some time 
before these gentlemen could be brought together. 
And having at last put both horse and mot in 
order of battle, I went from battalion to battali- 
on, telling them their fault, and what the con- 
sequence might have been, and concluded that 
they all merited death : which they acknowledg- 
ing, I added that some justice must be, done, aild 
asked them whether they were content, for ex- 
ample-sake, to deliver two out of each battalion 
as it should fall amongst them by lots? They 
agreed; but when they came to be shot, I thought 
the number too ^reat, and made them throw again 
for two only, which suffered. 

But to return to our story : from this castle I 
marched to Youghall, and encamped loosely be- 
fore it, thinking to distress the place, ana to- 
wards the sea near Crocker's works, I sent major 
general Purcell with 1500 men, and some small 
pieces, to hinder succour that might come by sea. 
Whilst this was doing, I went with a party in the 
night, and two pieces of cannon, and passed the 
Bhck-water at Temple Michael, and before day 
had my two suns planted at the ferry point, over 
against Yougnall ; and within less than musket 
shot of two parliament frigates : at the second shot 
one blew up; but some days after the enemy 
made a sally from Crocker's works, and ill treat- 
ed major general Purcell, taking one of his guns. 

Now, by way of digression, I must tell you 
that about this time (that is midsummer 1645) ar- 
rived in the west of Ireland, Rinuccini, archbi- 
shop and prince of Fermo, in quality of Nuncio, 
nent by pope Innocent the ten|h, to the confede- 
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pale catholicksy and coming near the coast was 
chased by a parliament frigate^ commanded by 
one Plunkett; but as he was ready to lay him on 
board, to the great misfbrtuueof the confederate 
catholicks, and many other ffood interest^ Plun-> 
ket^s kitchen chimney took ^e; which to quench^ 
he was forced to lye by, and give the. Nuncio 
c^portunity to ^in tbe shore. 

Soon after this there came a fleet of boat% audi 
bigger vessels, sent by iny L(^ of Inchiquin from 
Cork, wi^h supplies of men and provision, and 
succoured the towp;. on which ^ I marched ^o0^ 
and trifled out the remainder of that campaign 
in destroying the harvest; only a* pdrly of mymen 
attempted to plunder ihe great Island, near 3bj^ 
ry's (Court; but being ill guided in passing, wo^ 
the sea coming in sooner than they counted, their 
design &i}ed. Besides there were of the enemy 
that opposed their coming on dr^ land, and captaia 
Thurlagh O Brien was killed by a loose shdt \tmt 
of a ca^e in the island* / ' 

Now it being the latter end of November, th^ 
snow falling, I retired to Caper(|uin, apd com- 
missioners being come to lay out winter-quarteii 
for the arpy, I left it and repaired to Kilkennyv 
where I found the eoiincil in great debate, and 
much divided concerning the peace, whichthelr 
eommissoners had fully cpnduded with my Lord 
^ Ormpnd at Dublin, and wanted nothing 2 but 
to have their agreements approved by the suprtspie 
cxHincil. MaiQT days the dispute held d|er my 
coming to them; and at length, we that were fiaqr 
ihe peace, findin|; ourselves the greater number, 
pressed the putting it to the vote; on which one 
^)f the contrary party, seeing it could not be.?e- 
^ed, proposed^ that being we pret^ided all to be 
for the king, . and difl^red only in the if^ /of best 
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to desire a certain Engli^ noUemaiif then ia 
towut and lately come m>m England, to fpcve ua 
his opinion in the matter, which he did in uie af^ 
temoon; absolutdy a^^dnst the peace, if the Nun- 
cio did not aj^rotie it; which vras not to be hop* 
ed' for. ' Thus all our endeavours that were for it 
oatoe to nothing, and I, for my part, immediately 
laid down my command of MoUnster, and would 
aet no more^ Many reasons . I had besides that 
drove me to deniair ; for tho' on the first cessation, 
if peace :had followed in any reasonable time, 
we might probably have kept up the king; yet 
now the matter was much changea, since the com- 
ing of the Nuncio, .and Inchiquin's.rev6lting with 
die English army, and the towns under his com* 
mand mm the king's authority, and declaring for 
the pmrliament. Tms, together with the underhand 
actings' of the Earl of Glamorgan, newly come 
from JSngland,. gave much trouble to the Marquess 
of Ormond, in his endeavonrs for establishinff the 
peace* This Earl of Glamorgan pretending mrge 
commissions from the lung, by colour ofwhich 
be had entered into several, secret treaties with 
the Nuncio's party, veiy contrary to what my 
lord lieutenant, had' been doing, gave such, hopes 
to the confederates that they would give no ear to 
what the lord lieutenant 'had propo^. Besides, 
die confederates, .since the arrival of the Nuncio, 
had fallal into great factions and divisions^ and 
amongst others, began to renew the fatal distinc- 
tion between the old English and ancient Irish- 

On my quitting the command of Mounster, the 
Earl of Glamorgan (since made Marquess of Wor- . 
cester) was chosen in my place, on promises that 
he would contribute out of his own purse, great 
sums of money towards the service of the provmce. 
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In order to this, he gave' commissions for the 
raising ^lany new regiments, giving winter-qmar^ 
ters on the province with promise of satisfaction. 
But mv Lord Inchiquin, towards the spring, sent 
along by sea from Cork 500 foot and 150iiorse- 
men with saddles and all sorts of arms for horse and 
foot; who entering the Shannon^ seized Bonratty 
in the county of Clare, a castle belonging to the 
Earl of Thomond, where they found a brave stable 
of hordes and mares, on which he mounted all his 
horsemen. The Earl of Glamorgan, to keep in 
this garrison, ordered some troops to Six-mile- 
bridge, between Limerick and Bonratty, but were 
beaten by that garrison. The Earl afrcr this ren- 
devouzed his whole army at Clohmell; to which 
rendevous my Lord of Muskry came, and some 
differences falling out between these two noble- 
men, my Lord Muskry took the command of the 
army to himself, and with it besieged Bonratty. 
To this siege the supreme council soon followed; 
the place held out five or six weeks; but not 
two days afler the attack was changed to the side 
of the moorish land towards the Shannon. 

I must now tell you that the Lord Inchiquin, on 
the certainty of Bonratt/s being besieged, and the 
whole army of Mounster engaged, marched into 
the county of Limerick, ana having no passage 
over the river Shannon to go to its succour, 
thought by diversion to oblige my Lord Muskry 
to draw off, by burning, plundering and des- 
troying the country, even to the gates of Lime- 
rick. 

In this city the supreme council sat at that 
time, whither I coming by chance, they sent for 
me, and having sufficiently declared to me the 
ill condition they were in (for Sir Charles Coot 
was acting in Connaught, the same part that my 
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Jjoxd of Inehiquin pJay^ in Mounster) thqr desired 
my assistance, and prayed tliat I would head some 
^liorne they had appointed t6 rendezvous tieac CU^- 
xiot^, a house of Sir Edmond Fitzhafris» seated 
.in the mountain that JTuni between the counties of 

CTorkand Limerick. • , ; 

' - These wi^re faut 500 .old horse> oommandad hy 

lM[ac-Thomas, the rest,, which they, reckoned. 1600 

xhordf were to consist. of gentlemen,^ and such' as 

they brought with tUem: I excuaed: mysdf as 

^-well as- 1 icould, aliedmng*: that ^nce m^ qiiit- 

•ting ^the command: in Momistar^ I had laid aiide 

^ -all thoughts' c^' war^ and that I cafne there as & 

' passenger iii mjr way to tee' the seice. of Bonratty, 

having^ neither equipage nor horse hn: service; biit 

dn then: promise to mhish me with these and 

^hcR necessaries, I was at length; overcome by 

their persuasions, or rather pity <^ their cofadition. 

Hy condescensioir'was inui»9diiitdh|r pubHshed^fbr 

the' encouragement of the - gentry ; • and tlie next 

day I wetit tdi the or^diezvous, where I found the 

500 horse with Mac-llioimas, and as many gen- 

tliemen 'with their dejiendahts as made 500 'more, 

wfaibfa I immecBatelv formed' into squadrons, and 

drew against my Lonl *Inchiquin,*ana kept as near 

him as I'durst; so that now he milrched arid 

eilftamped pretty close. - This lasted four or five 

days,' ^11 a£- length * my ' Lord Inchi^tjuin finding 

dus check hindered him'fromdestroyii^ thi^coun-» 

tijr, retired Mi hHt* garrisons,' and i went to' the 

stegeJ--^-'^:' '•- -^ *- •' ' •'- \'' ■■ \ ■ ■ \^ ■ - ■'""'" 

AH this whil^ a treaty of peacefwidi my Lord 

of Ormond went on, 'mcf' mu^h loppo^ed by the 

NniHuo, and the'national congregation of the cler^ 

y gathered by his orders at Waterford, 'where 

K^m^ the fotfr arch-bishops,' and most of the 
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bisbdps and heads of reBgious orders in tke king* 
dom. 

The Nuncio and this congregation went so 
&r «s to declare the ccxifederate oommissipners 
treating widi my bid lieutenant^ and all others 
that should submit unto the peace in hand perjuiv 
ed and forsworny threatening them with thunders 
of excommunication in cas^ of persisting. Thisy 
with some secret concessions, they had gained from 
the Earl of Glamorgan in &Tour of their religion, 
not discovered 'tUl found in the ardi-bishop of 
Tuara's pocket after he was killed in a fi^t near. 
Sligo, -divided the confederate catholicks mto two 
Ibctions} the one called die Nuncio's, theothcsr, 
Ormond's party. Yet notwithstanding, the treaty 
went on, imd concluded in an agreement, called. 
The pea:ce of forty-si:s, which 0eing proclgimed 
at Ealkenny, the lord lieutenant came thither, 
accompanied with many noblemen and others, . 
besides 1209 foot and 200 horse as a guard. The 
•supreme council received him with all due res* 
pect, and surrendered their government to him. 

But this sun-shine lasted not long, when the 
news was brought that those of Limerick had re- 
jected the peace, declaring for the Pope's Nun* 
cio, and affix>nted the kins at arms, going to pro* 
claim it; that Clonmell 3kut their gates on the 
same score. General Owen Roe O Neilbeing proud 
of a late victory he had gained over the Scots 
in Ulster, declared also for the Pope's Nuncio. 
Preston, general of Leinster, being at Byrrh, in. 
the king's county, looked venr cloudily, yet held 
correspondence with my lord heutenant, but withal 
excusing his attendance on pretence of some in- 
disposition. 

The Nuncio now being at Waterfbrd, in the 
head of the mentioned congregation, and having by 
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his threats of exeosmmi^iicaUifmSy thiis broken ii% 
the lord lieutenant by udvke^ot the cohunissionn 
ers of trust (which were inen named by the eon-^ 
federates to see the peace observed) sent me to 
try if I could persuade the Nuncio to let the peace 
go on. But all 1 could do was in vain, he de- 
daring his resolution to opposeit to the uttermost, 
with other expressions relating to blood, not be-^ 
coming a ch.urch*man. 

Being returned, and having acquainted my 
lord lieutenant widi what had passed, and seeing 
him still ^ed to his design of marching into 
Moui^ter, I wi^ something troi4>led ; and finding 
Colonel John Bariy (a inan in much credit with 
his exceHency) at Sir Xiucas Dillon's lodgings, I 
discovered to them my apprehensions concerning 
my lord lieutenant's intended march into Moui^- 
ster; by setting forth the malice I found in the 
clergy party, and how they grew daily stronger 
by the revolt of troops and towns unto them ; 
that Owen O Neil was. a declared enemy, and at 
the head, of a victorious army, and might cer^n« 
ly, if we marched further^ cmt off> our retreat ; that 
mylQrd's party for numbenwere not considera- 
ble^ and that the supreme council were dissolved 
on the proclamation of peace, and consequently 
of no authority ^ make good the publick &ith ; 
with mudh mom to this efifect. Concluding the 
march very dangerous. 

They promiiMd to discourse this with my lord 
lieutenant; but whether they did or. no, or if they 
did, whether his excellency would believe so 
much falsehood to be amongst men, as was then 
desiring against hifn, I cannot tell ; but in two 
or threq days after, he began his march for Moun- 
ster, and coming to Carrick (a house of his own) 
word was brought him thfxe^ that Ma^-Th^mas 
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1^; declared, for ti)e.}^uiuuo» axid was drawn up 
near Clonimell, .with? 3. or ^OOJiorae. : J w«s sont 
to him by 4iid excellency, .as thioking my interest 
midit have ^ined somethicy^ on him) because J^ 
haa served most, of the vmrs under my coji^mandL 
When I earner and jdelivered liim, my message^. 
I^e answered, that he. wfts engaged with. the Nuue 
cio according, to: his. conscience^ and would not 
quit him. I acquainted his ^£2ccellency, with.. thi^ 
answer, and.add^, jfchat J saw. no. Jwpe^^ of re- 
^laimiuff this man ;.yet jny lord, lieutenant went 
on,, and i took his way 'towards. Cashell;. JVIocf' 
Thomas marching, for the. most part ipi sight of 
us. ;r "v . , . > , .. .,. I, ,...•..■ 

!. As w^ came near the tdwn, an4 jnade .«om<^ 
halt, his excellency receiycid advices X think ftom 
niy Lord Dillon, residing aX Athlon^ that O Neil 
was onarchijDg. against huu with al|. the. force no 
could make ; whereupon my loi'4 w^ pleased to 
call ine to.him, and tellmg me his, intelligences 
asked my .opinion, what was best to> be done. . I 

eve itr^quiqkly, that he should immediately march 
ck the shorteist way^,- .and endeavour to gain 
Loughlin4)rid^e. . This he did accordingly, but 
pdssmg near Kilkenny, he sent his brother 3ir 
George. Hambleton and myself to let the magisi> 
trates of that city know what int^igaice he 
had froin. all hands; however, W they pleased he 
would come to them with the pa^y he had, and 
venture- his fortune with them.- .They received, 
the message with all ,due req>ect9 aud answere^ 
that if he pleased to come to them, they would 
serve him with their lives and fortunes, tho' they 
did believe it would be the loss of him and them 
together. On ou^ report his ejccdlency kept on 
for the gaining of Loughlin, where there was a 
bridge t£iti crossed'<tbe river Barrow, a fort at 
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ib^ end, on the oannt^/ of Cathexloeeidf^ <ma£^. 
nanded by cqlond Walter ^agnail. ^^Having^ 
gained, thi&r point, we lo6t no( time in ouf mar^* 
txi >X>ublin, woere^ coming near, I think the whole 
DeopIe:of;the. city .came £brth tdmeet^his.excek- 
£^y,\ with aa much, joy as ever man was received, 
having, for several days judged faim and. his party? 
Ip6^ As wcvcame into the subuiibs» his excellent 
c^ honour^ me with the carrying o£ the sword 
hc&re. him thro- the. city, for whi^ lican. give 
BO other reason: (besid^ blsovm goodne8s)iHit 
that. I had been always a promoter of the peacs^ii 
and the only man of the* confederate [^catbolicks 
tlitat came with him, and never left him in these 
his adventures, , • ,. ^ .r- 

' The Nuncio now thought all his own, vontT 
jQoitted to prison such of the ..late supreme* coun- 
eiL and others as he called of OrmondV.parQrt 
imd having got bis forces together, : commanded 
by O Neil and Preston, as generals underhimi, 
he marched them in one army (tho' for their 
better conveniency, they took two different wajrs) 
towards Dublin ; they were noised so> numerous^ 
and so powerful, that in good earnest, the peo^ 
ple^ cfficers and soldiers, did not know whatr to 
make of it, and shewed apprehension enoi^h. 
His. excellency perceiving this, as it was "too 
plain, called for me, and we discouiised t^e wh<de 
matter* I took, the boldness to give my opinion^ 
which was, That this army of the Kuncio could 
no. longer subsist 'in; any place than; they Ibund 
provisions where they tame ; that neither of thede 
generals had any magazines during the war ;. that 
Siey undertook this matter in confidence of the 
plenty they should filtid in his quarters.; that* I 
thought it was a thing of too great ^lazard-* to op< 
pose them in the fieU, and yet if they were not 
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Stopped/ they would come on, and at IcAst live' 
tipon him tiU they had eaten all : Lastly, that on 
consideration of the whole^ I thought it b^t to 
prevent their coming too near, which could not 
be done by any other way than by destroying 
the quarters. His excelleiicy was of the same opi- 
nion, and therefore sent orders immediately to all 
people within eight miles of the town to brine in 
whatever they had, giving them three or four days 
time for it, and what was found abroad after the 
time prefixed, particularly forage and mills, par- 
ties were ordered to burn and destroy them. Thid 
was all effected before the Nuncio and his army* 
were come to Killkallin^-bridge. Yet, notwith- 
standing this discouragement, they advanced a» 
for as Leixlif^ and Newcastle; both which places 
}ying within three miles distant of one another, 
and six from Dublin. They made their head 
quarters, Preston at Leixlipp, and Owen O Neil 
at Newcastle the Nuncio witn his council remain- 
ing at Siginstown, some six miles further off. But 
not being able to live. long on the air; for from 
their own country th^ expected not much, and 
the continual rains having raised the river of Litfy, 
and all the bridges being broken, hindered what 
was coming to tnem: and great jealousies (even 
more than die ordinary old ones) arising 'twixt 
the two generals, and 'twixt the Nuncio aisa and 
Preston, they returned several ways in greater 
haste than diey came. 

The quarters being destroyed, and Athlone be* 
trayed to tlie Nuncio, by Dillon, a fryar, and the 
harbour of Dublin blocked up by paruament men 
of war, Ae Marquess of Ormond was forced to 
treat : and of the two diose to apply himself 
to the parliament of England; during which 
treaty his ^icellency was forced to march into th^ 
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dumty of Westmeath and other parts, to feed hk 
peopki where we were not much at our ease, for 
Owen O Neil continually alarmed us. 

Now all being a^eea for the delivery of the 
planes under th^ Marquess's command, to the 
parliament commissioners, of which Mr.AnnesIey 
(since made Earl of Anglesey) was chief; I took 
my leave of his excellency, resolving to go to 
Trance^ tho' with much grief of heart to leave 
this noble lord, who had shewed so much loyal- 
ty, justice, and st^iness in his proceedings, dur- 
ing these transacticms, even from the meeting in 
Siginstown, to the oondusion of the peace made 
with the confederates ; and now again, to the 
giving up of his government to the parliament, 
ior which, I doubt not, but he shall remain ia 
story, as he deserves, a fixt star, by whose %ht 
others may walk in his steps : this ¥ras the e^t 
of breaking the peace of forty-six:. And . let the 
failure of that peace lye at whose door it will^ 
'tis no ipashness to say, that story hardly mentions 
ttiy one thing that had so fatal a consequence. 
For if this peace had gone on, the king had pre^ 
sently been supplied, witn great forces out of Ire? 
lanc^ both of English and Irish; and probably 
might have prevented the ensuing mischiefs that 
shortly after happened, both to him, and to,^ 
his loyal subjects throughout his ^pminions. 

But the Irish had a more particular ill &te than 
the rest, by this breach of faith; for albeit they 
discovering their em>r, did, . not long after, 
mightily endeavour to make amends, ue best 
they could, by a second and very solemn a^ee-' 
ment, called, The peace of forty-eight; which 
their commissioners signed, and themselves con*/ 
firmed and sealed with the blood of many thou- 
sands of their best men, who lost their lives tq 



maintain It^ lefosnig in the. mean' iiine odvait* 
tage«Mp:olfer&> of peace (and that even to the vety 
Imt) made to them by the^jparliament ; yet since 
his majesty's most happy restoration, all their 
estates (some very few excepted) .do^ by the act of 
settlement^ xemain with die conauerors. 
^> The Mar(]|ues8 of Ormoiid navinff performed 
figreementd with the .parliament, left frdand; and 
lifter some time spent in Ehgland, went for France. 
At St Germans ne attended the qiieeh and prince 
of Wales. But it was not long before mv Lord 
Inchiquin having some discontent given him by 
. the parliament,, entered into, secret treaties witn 
'the Lord Taaff (since made Earl of Carlih^ord) 
shd other principal leaders amopgst the. wdl af* 
&cted Irisih^ who, since the rejection bf the peace, 
had io^ two great battles, the one at Dungan^s 
hill, at Lyncns knock, under .^neral Preston; 
the other at Knocknanoss, under my Lord Taaff? 
and looking on these sreat losses on their side 
as heavy judgmenta of neaven: to punish the lat^ 
unparalleled breach of &ith, lliey uegan to be as 
weary of the Nuncio as my Loird Inchiquin was of 
the parliament Wher^ore, After some /time 
spent in treaties' between them, both partiesdcon- 
ckded a cessation of armd. The Nuncio^ then at 
-. Kilkenny, did what he conld to hinder diis cessati-^ 
on, but.notprev^Bing, retired in discontent to Kil^ 
minehin iii the Queen's county, a country fentii^ely 
posi^ssed WX) Neil's- trbops^wbo haa fortified 
AthV, the Foi^ of Lease, and ail other places di* 
pable of strength, and provided what wto hat- 
ful. .Yet the Nando; for all his haisrte out of 
Kilkenny, did not- omit to leave behind hi^ an 
iiUterdict on all pkces, «nd an excommunication 
against all persons that shoidd adhere to the cessa« 
tito- of' arms, made with my Lolrd Inchiquin. But 
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seeing this had no great efiect« after a time he left 
Kilbninchin, and went to Gidway; where finding 
the townsmen, for the most part, approving the 
cessation, he put an interdict on the churches and 
cbappels therc^ causingithe doors to be shut up; 
but uie arch-bishop of Tuam got them to be open* 
edby ibrce^ which caused such a bustle, that a man 
or two were killed in the tumult* 

The Irish and Inchiquin's party, thus now in 
^cessation of arms, they concluded to contrive the 
Marquess of Ormond's return, and upon his ar- 
rival ta decla^ for the king. To this end agents 
were sent fvom .the confederates to France, viz* 
the Marquess of Antrim, the Lord Viscount Mus«* 
kry, and Jeoffiy Brown, Esq. who acted so e£fecn 
tuallvi that upon their offers, the Queen and Crinca 
of Wales dispatched my lord lieutenant £or Ire^ 
land, and accordingly he shipped at Havre de 
Grace^ in a states man of war, and landed at Cork, 
myself and many others attending him. My 
Lord Inchiquin was then with his* army in the 
field, but came to him in a shoict time. I went 
before ta Kilkenny, whither his excellenor came 
soon after, and a 'new treaty, was set on toot be- 
tween him and an assembly of the Irish then sitting 
in town. But the matter being of great weight, 
the assemlpily used all means to be rightly informect 
of their condition, and therefore required tlm 
bishop of Ferns, and Sir Nicholas Plunket (late- 
ly returned firom Rpme) to declare faith&lly what 
might be expected from the Fope and court of 
Rome; they yer^r ingenuously gave an account 
of all that passed in the; n^pdation with the Pope 
and his ministers, concluding that no assistance 
or supplies were to be expeOed firom that «ide. 
Hereupon the assembly named commissioners to 
h 
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draw up such articles as might be proposed to my 
lord lieutenant in order to a peace. 

After ^ some, days his excellency and the com- 
missioners came to a full agreement, which the 
assembly approved, and it goes by the name of 
the peac^ of forty-eight. What agreement there 
was oetweenlus excellency and my Lord Inchiquin, 
I know not ; but am sure that Inchiquin demand* 
ed of my lord lieutenant, and obtained all Mouns- 
ter for the recruiting and strengthening his army» 
The peace of Forty-eight thus concluded, the 
Nuncio shipped himselffor France, and so to his 
own country, after he. had broken the confede- 
racy, and. imprisoned ipost of the supreme coun- 
cil, with others that woidd not submit unto him;. 
aiid also had bjsen the cause of shed4ing' the 
blood of many, thousands, slain in fighting his 
battles and parties;. all which condud^.wiu the 
extirpation of the Irish nation, together with the 
destruction of the catholick religion in that king- 
dom. And the satisfaction the confederates got. 
by this disorder, was, the Nuncio's confinement 
to his arch-bishdprick after the Pope had check- 
ed him with these words only. You behaved your- 
self rashly. From the excommuoicatioa.the su- 
preme coimcil and assembly, in behalf of themselves 
and the whole nation, appealed to the Ppp^ fuidso 
it remaineth to this day. 

But to my own story ; I am to tell you that in 
the peace of forty-six, there was an article by 
which it was left to the confederate cathoUcks to 
name certain persons for general officers, to 
whom my lord lieutenant was to give commis- 
sions- 
No w, I having served them long as has been seen^i 
and the same a^cle being confirmed in this peace 
of forty-eight, they named me, as they had done 
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m die former, to be general of the horse of the 
whole kingdom, which his excellency approved 
of, gave me his commission accoroingly, and 
soon after sent me into the Queen's county with 
5000 foot and 1000 horse, with some cannon; to 
reduce the Fort of Lease, otherwise called Mary- 
Borough, Athy, and other garrisons, possessed 
by O Neil's people; Those troops for the mo$t 
part were commanded by Sir Thomas Armstrong, 
odonel Treswell, and other English officers, men 
that had always followed my lord lieutenant's 
fortune; and had been recruited and reinforced 
out of dieir winter-quarters at Kilkenny, and some 
counties about it* 

. With these having well executed my order, 
and reduced those garrisons, I. marched to Lough- 
lin -bridge, and there encamped, giving an ac- 
count to his excellency of wnat».had passed, and 
that I would expect there his further orders. But 
it was not many days before my lord lieutenant, 
the Lord Inchiquin ueutenant general of the army, 
the Lord Taaff master of the #rdnance, Mr. Da- 
niel O Neil governor of his excellency's guards 
of horse, with other generals, and the whole ar- 
my of my Lord Inchiquin's, and some Irish r^i- 
mentSy joined us. 

With this army, and a good train of artillery, 
we passed the river Barrow, and that night eii- 
camped in the comity of Catharloe, where some- 
thing passed in point of command that gave me 
ground to judge myself not well dealt with, be- 
sides I was harassed by my marches and labours 
in the Queen's county. * In consideration of which 
his excellency, at my request, gave me leave to 
retire for some days to refresh myself, atid bis. . 
excellency marched oh and invested Dublin. I 
r^umed to Kilkenny, >yhere' being arrived, I^ 
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found the whole city in an uproar ; the occasion 
and issue of it take as followeth. 

One father Caron, at that time commissary ge- 
neral of the Recollects all over Ireland, being in 
Kilkenny, to reform the abuses of his Order there, 
was by the commissioners of trust desired to re- 
move one Brenan, and six or seven more out of 
the Franciscan monastery of that town, and send 
them elsewhere to be kept under discipline. Their 
reason was, that these men were notoriously known 
to be still most violent sticklers for the ways of 
the Nuncio, and that they made it their busmess 
to incense the people anew against the peace, to 
alienate them from the government, and draw 
them wholly to Owen O Neil, who yet stood out 
against all agreement with the king. 

To satisfie so just a demand of the commission- 
ers, fitther Caron appoints a day for Brenan and 
his associates to depart Kilkenny, and go to the 
several other ccmvents, which he had appointed 
for them. And because he found* by tneir an- 
swers, they were resolved not tp obey him, the 
commissioners of trust, upon notice thereof, more 
efiectually resolved to force* their obedience to his 
commands, by sending them away conducted by 
guards (yet by guards of Roman Catholick soldiers) 
to the convents appointed them by their superior. 
On this resolution of the commissioners of trust, 
Brenan and his refractory brothers, having time- 
ly notice, and seeing no remedy, but by the in- 
terest they had in the town, three or four of them 
being natives, as one^ by name Rooth, was brother 
to the mayor; besides confiding in the common 
people, whom they had already possessed with 
many lies, but above all persuading themselves 
that no catholick durst attempt to violate the 
sanctity of their habit, or the privilege of their 
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professioti, by laying violent hands upon them ; 
and protestants tney knew very well there were 
none in the town. What do they conclode at 
last? even very religiously to raise dangerous 
tumults, and that by a most &lse and maScious 
inventicm. 

^ When the day appointed was come, these un- 
ruly regulars, by themselves and their emissaries, 
inrorm the heads of the rabble abroad, that the 
commissary and Father Peter Walsh, with five or 
six more of their company, had privately intro- 
duced a nuzober of my Ix>ra Inchiquin'sprotestant 
Irish soldiers into mm convent, and doathed 
them like fryars, on purpose to seize at night 
those few religious men that remained unalterar 
ble in their obedience to the See apostolick ; and 
either to draw them into the river rfeoir, that ran 
by their garden, or waft them over bv boat, and 
put them to a more cruel death dsewhere^ in 
some unknown place. 

This lie did so inflame the meaner sort in 
the town and suburbs (already pretty well pre- 
pared by many other inventions) that upon 
a sudden many of them forced their way into the 
mcmastery, cursing and exclaiming against those 
that would turn away' their friends. 

Then arming themselves with what came next 
to their hands, with all fury imaginable, they 
attacked a little castle, whereinto the commissary 
with his company withdrew to save themselves. 
At this time I came to town, accompanied by Sir 
George Hamilton and four or five gentlemen, with 
idbouta dozeii horse, three trumjpets, and some 
footmen ; and being informed of^ the matter, I 
galloped presently with those of my company to 
the place, had a charge sounded, and fell among 
the rabble,' and firing of pistols, and crying, kill. 
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kin, kill. The multitude hearing the truinpeta» 
and seeing the fire (for it was now grown dusky) 
and knowing my voice, were surprized, and thought 
themselves betrayed, as knowing the army to be 
far off, in their march to Dublin, and therefore 
immediately routed and ran away; though they 
had brought them in the castle so low, that to 
speak within compass, they could not hold out a 
quarter of an hour. 

The fathers being thus relieved, after four hours 
defence, I enquir^ who governed this siege, and 
found that seven or eiffht fryars- of the convent, 
and above all, the mrementioned Brenan and 
Rooth were the chief contrivers of this tumult* 
I sent for these incendiaries, and whilst I was rea* 
soning with them, the town major, one Archer, 
with a hundred musqueteers came to my assistance, 
and presently followed the mayor and aldermen ; 
whom after I had roundly rattled for suffering this 
disorder, I commanded them to lay hold of those 
fiyars, and carry them prisoners^ to tlie castle. 
At which they staggering, and this Brenan, sl 
sturdy fryar, presuming to say. He would fain see 
what man durst touch his habit; I laid hold on 
him, saying. Lies the enchantment there ? and 
then the mayor,, town-major, and the rest, carried 
them away prisoners to the castle as I had ordered. 

Now after a while that I had diverted myself 
with hunting, and othdr recreations in the coun- 
try, I repaired to Limerick ; and while I stayed 
there^ I caused all the people of that city and 
country (either by fair or- foul means) to bring in 
what remained due to the king of their applot- 
ment^ and got to^iher about ten thousand pounds, 
which I deuvered to Sir George Hamilton, trea- 
surer of the army,. -' 
; AlY^lord lieutepant naw >vrote to tbeccHnmis- 
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doners of trust$ sitting at Kilkenny, to let me 
jknow that X should now come to the army, and 
all difficulties concerning command should bef re- 
moved, to my satis&ction^ I obeyed, and Sir 
George Hamilton and myself, with our ten thou- 
sfoid pound^ went str^ght to the army, which we 
found in their march, removing from the Phcenix 
side of Dublin to Rathmines, where they en* 
camped^ 

. But my Lord Inchiquin soon after acquainted 
his excellency with some letters he had received 
from his officers in Mounster, that Cromwell was 
to land in that country; which, if true, he feared 
all his towns would revolt, if not prevented by 
his speedy repair thither, with all, or at least the 
most part of his army, and desired his excellency's 
consent, that .he might march away with U 00 
horse to secure .the province. This his excellen- 
cy imparted to me, which surprised me extreme- 
ly, being sure the. whole army whs too weak for ' 
the work in hand. Nevertheless, my Lord Inchi- 
quin marched away with his 1100 horse, and you 
may imagine^ many more; which in. great mea-r 
sure^ gave way to the defeat that, sopn after hs^ 
pened oefore Dublin. i,, 

Not long after this, Cromwell witli his army" 
landed >t Dublin, marched to Tredath and took; 
it (with all the towns in: them part^) i>y stonn,. 
and those within, near 3000 men, he put a[ll to 
the sword. My lord lieutenant .being not able 
to make head against him, Retired with what* 
troops he had to the county of Kilkenny, where' 
my Lord Inchiquin came to him, and iir a short* 
time made up a pretty good army ; for besides 
my Lord Inchiquin's forces, many Ulster re^ment^ 
or foot joined them; Owen O Neil having by 
this time (tho' too late for himself and the king's 
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service) come in upon articles) which he s^ned 
upon his death bed, after he had been rejected 
by the parliament. 

Cromwell having thus carried all before him 
about Tredath, returned to Dublin to re&esh his 
army; yet stayed not many days, but took his 
march by the sea side, thro' the county of Wick- 
low to besiege Wexford* My Lord Inchiquin was 
sent to oppose, and met him on the strand to- 
ward Glascarrig, in the county of Wexford, and 
feught him, but was defeated. 

My lord lieutenant being with his army come 
to Ross, and fearing that Wexford, now besieged. 
Was not sufficiently manned to hold out 'tin he 
had got an army together to raise the siege, or fight 
Cromwell; I, as knowing the town and coun- 
try about it, offered to attempt the relief of it. 
His excellency accepted of my good will, and 
ordered me as many regiments of Ulster foot as 
made 1500 men, and appointed fiOO horse to 
escort us. I took a great compass, and came be« 
fore day to the ferry near Sir Tho, Esmond's house, 
called Ballintreman, who, as I remember, was 
along with me upon this expedition. Then leav- 
ing the horse for my return, I passed that arm 
ofthe sea in boats, and having delivered the foot 
to Sir Edmund Butler (the governor) I took the 
same way homewards as I came. 

The town thus manned, was impregnable as to 
CnMnwell by force; yet he took it by the advan-^ 
tage of a castle that was betrayed unto him by 
the governor, James Stafford. This castle was 
strong, and stood about 3 or 400 paces from the 
wall*. The communication with the town could not 
be cut, so that the danger- was least there, if trean 
ebery had not been in the case. But the castle 
b^Ag betrayed, it mastered all that part of the 
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made almost as great a slaughter as at Drpgheda. 

My lord lieutenant, then with his army, retired 
over the river- of Ross, and encamped on the 
county of Kilkenny side, from whence his excel- 
lency sent me into the county of Wateribrd tp 
Passage^ oyer against Ballyhack, to look aft^ 
the relieving of Duncannon, besieged by some 
of Cromweirs people. I think Ireton command- 
ed; and for all there were parliament ships be- 
fore it, I ventured one morning with a boat, and 
SDt into the place to the governor, a brave gen- 
eman, one UoL Wogan, whom my lord some^ 
time before had sent thither to command,* and 
with him, besides the Irish garrison, about 100 
English officers who had served the king in the 
wars of England. 

This gentleman, from the highest part of the 
rampier, shewed me how the enemy lay; and af- 
ter I bad well considered all, I .oircrea to send 
him that night by sea 80 horses, with saddles and 
pistols, if he could mount them with so many of 
his English officers, and before day make a sharp 
sally with them and some foot upon the enemy. 
He liked the proposal extrepely, but doubted 
much my peribrmance ; it Ixeing about three miles 
by sea. I desired him to leave that to me, and 
assured him, he i^ould shortly be satisfied of what 
I undertook. 

Having thus concluded, I took my bpat, ro- 
tttined, and imlnediateLy set myself to my busi- 
jiess, that I might lose no time, becai;i§e the tide 
served in the beginning of thenig&t And hay- 
ing provided boats, I command^ 80 horse to 
come to the sea-side, caused them to be boat^ 
out of hand, and sent them away. 

Thqr came all to Duncannon safe, and undis- 
n 
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covered; all was executed as designed/ great 
slaughter made, and the cannon seized ; for the 
contusion amongst the enemy was great, by rea- 
son that they judged it the railing m of an army 
from abroad, seeing horses come against them, 
and knowing of none in the fort : Our people 
retiring before day, the enemy raised the siege in. 
the morning, and marched ofE 

His excellency after this made me governor 
of Waterford; whither I went with 1000 men, 
but the town would i)ot admit them entrance. 
Whereupon, after several days dispute, despair- 
ing of success, I 'marched awaj^ in the night. 
All this while the armies were not idle ; for Crom- 
well, after the rendition of Wexford, came to Ross, 
and making a breach, took it. There he passed 
the river, and marched thro* the county of lulken- 
ny. to Carrick, and crossing the river of Shuir into 
the county of Waterford, marched on into the 
county ot Cork, where all my Lord Inchiquin's 
towns opened, their gates to him. But Crom- 
well, for his better security, left colonel Reynolds, 
with a great party of horse and foot in Carrick, to 
keep the town and bridge which is over the river 
Shuir. ' 

Towards the evening my lord lieutenant came 
to this place with his army, but before he attempt- 
ed any thing, was called away, on an alarm, 
that Waterford was in danger ; and left the com- 
mand of his army to my Lord Inchiquin and Lord 
TaafF, who immediately gave order to storm the 
place. 

This was done with great valour, but wanting 
materials to make a breach in the wall, or to scale 
it, they were after some hours forced to draw 
off, having lost some hundreds of men. I was 
present at this-, action^ but few knew it The 
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more particular actings of the armies, I must 
leave to the relation of those that know better, 
for I was seldom with them, but employed up and 
down, as you see. The persons principally intrust- 
ed by my lord lieutenant for the government of 
the army, were my Lord Inchiquin and my Lord 
Taail^ *till the spring following. 

Then Cromwell began to move again, having 
drawn his forces together, and had gained one 
captain Tickle to secure him a gate or two of 
Kilkenny, and to ^betray into his hands my lord 
lieutenant, myself, and some others, when he 
should think fit. The plague strangely raged 
there at that time, as it nad for a long while in 
our towufi thereabouts ; and Cromwell having left 
his garrisons in the county of Cork in good order, 
was advanced into the county of Tipperary, in his 
way to the siege of Kilkennv ;. I having nothing 
to do went early one morning a fox-hunting, as 
I was accustomed all the winter. My lord lieu- 
tenant joining me^ said, he. would see what we 
(}id, and being a little further out of town, he 
began to tell me how he had discovered the trea- 
chery of Tickle, Cromwell's approach, and his 
design to besiege this city. After some discourse, 
it was not lon^ before my lord came to the pointy 
and told me it was resolved in council, that he 
should immediately repair into the county of 
Clare, and from thence to the adjacent countries, 
endeavour the raising of an armv, to attend the 
motions of Cromwell ; and that m his absence he 
should appoint me commander in chief in the 
province of Leinster. 

( Any man may judge how I was pleased with 
this honour; but my obedience (tho* I thought 
myself lost by it) obliged me to a submission, 
^lid cast myself at my lord's fee( to dispose of 
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me as he pleased : The commission^ vith «11 ne-^ 
c^sary orders dispatdied, his excellency with his' 
generals, and Commissioners of trust, left Kil- 
kenny, and went straight to the county of Clare. 

I lost no time in this juncture^ but bestirred my- 
self with all possiUe diligjence^ making major 
James Walsh governor ot the castle, and Sir 
Walter Butler of the city ; and having done all 
I could to furnish it with mep, provision, and 
anmiunition of all sorts, I marched out mysdi^ 
leaving the garrison about 200 horse, and 1000 
foot strong* 

Cromwdl now moving from Cashel), on his 
march to Callen : I went to Catharloe, hoping to 
have met there such troops^ from aD parts of the' 
province, as I had ordei^, but was disappoint- 
ed ; for those quartered in the high^ part of the 
dividend, under the command of Uie Lord IKUon, 
intirely &iled, being about the number of 2500 
loot, and 6 or 700 horse, and in their stead I 
received a letter from his lordship, as if be iirere 
sending them in great haste, but they never came, 
iho' I often repeated my orders. 

These and some other troops not appearing, I 
knew not well what to do ; for I had but 800 loot 
of the province^ and an Ulster regiment of 1200 
more. Sir Thomas Armstrongs commissary ge- 
neral of the horse, was with me, and his r^- 
m^t, with my lord lieStenant's, commanded by 
Cplonel Treswell, and some other troops, made 
tip near 1000 horse. 

At this time an Irishman was brought unto me, 
taken by 3ome of my guards, who^ being to be 
examined, desiied to speak to me alone ; which 
being, granted, he produced a piece of yellow 
wax, in form almost round, which he was to swal- 
low on . occasion ; within ii. there wa^ a note from 
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colonel Hewson to Cromwell^ intimating, that he, 
vnAi his forces, were upon their march m)m Dub- 
lin, but desired his oraers, in respect that I lav 
in his way. Having copied the note, I rolled it 
in the wax as I had it; and the fellow having as- 
sured me of his return with 'Cromwell's answer, 
I let him go on his way. Within two or three 
days after ne returned, and delivered me another 
piece €^ wax, as the former, with CromwelPs or* 
ders to Hewson inclosed, which I kept; however, 
Hewson held on his march, and passed the river 
Barrow, eight or ten miles below me. 

Nowv tho' I was not of strength to meddle with 
imy of these armies; yet I made some advantage 
of my intelligence : For whilst they were joining, I 
marcned to Athy, a town with a bridge, eight miles 
above me, on the same river, where Hewson had a. 
mo^azii^, with 700 men in garrison, and coming 
be^reif ai^ -hour before sun-set, I took it by storm, 
ivith all the garrison prisoners, at discretion. But 
the plac^ not being tenai>le, I slighted it, and not 
knowing what to do wjith my prisoners, I made 
a present of them to Cromwell, desiring him (by 
letter) to do the like to me, if any of mme should 
&11 into his power. 

' But he little valued my civility, for in a very 
few days after he besieged Gowr^m, where CoL 
Haznmoiid commanded^ mid the scddiers mutiny- 
ing, and ^ving up the pAce, with their officei^ ha 
caused Haihmondy with some other English ofB-* 
^er^ to be shotta death. And. having thus gained 
Gowran, and cleared all other places in the coimty, 
he fell to work,' and 4)esieged the very town ol^ 
Kilkenny; whereupon I took my march to Bally- 
ra^etti within s^en tniles of mm: But finding 
tnyself^ too much esqposed there^ I marched to, Os- 
soryy and made my head-quarter at Castle-Town 
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(a place belonffin^ to Mr» Fitz-Patfick) wfaenee I 
sent to the Lora Dillon to come to me with all the 
force he had. He gave me still fair promises (as 
before) but never came. Then with thq advice of 
Sir Thomas Armstrong and colonel Treswell, I 
resolved, with my party, to enter Kilkenny, which 
was easy to be done, the side where the river runs 
being open. But when I came to my rendezvous, 
mv Ulster regiment appeared not, but were march- 
ea away to their own country; alledging, they 
came to fight against men, but not against God. 
Their meaning was, because of the plague. 

This design being thus broken, and a great 
breach made in the wall near the castle, which 
had been assaulted two or three times, and no 
hopes ever to be succoured, I sent orders to the 

governors to make conditions when they thought 
t, and both to join at the same ^ time, tho' the 
castle might hold out two or three days longer 
than the town. 

Cromwell being thus master of Kilkenny, I re- 
tired into the King's county; where understanding 
that. Catliarloe-castle was besieged,- I . appointed 
^. rendezvous, intending to attempt the succour; 
but coming to the place, I fo^nd not half my 
foot, the rest were marched into Mounster, I know 
liot by whose oi'ders. , . - , . 

. Now finding myself thus used, and reflecting 
on some other hardship^* put -upon me since, the 
peace of 1648, in despair of success, I left Leins- 
ter, and went to my lord lieutenant in the county 
of Clare, where I rendered him an account how 
I had been disappointed, to the end he might do 
as he thought fit. 

I had not; been long there attending his excel- 
lency, before Ireton sat down before Limerick, on 
the county of Limerick side^ leaving Thomond'^ 
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side open. His excellency repaired thither, and 
being come near the end of thebridge, sent to 
the mayor, to let him know he was there with 
some troops, and ready to enter with them, for 
the defence of the place. The mayor having con- 
sulted his brethren, made excuse^ as if they had' 
no need of relief. ' 

Several messages passed to and fro, 'till at length ' 
his excellency losing all patience, declared unto 
them. That if they would not receive and obey him, 
be would leave the kingdom. But seeing all would 
not do, he called me aside, and told me he was in 
good earnest, and would be gone ; bpt commanded 
me .to stay,' and keep up a bustle as long as I could, 
it being uie king's service. I was very unwilling to 
stay benind, seeing he took with him my Lord in^ 
chinquin, my Lord Taaff, Colonel Daniel O Neil, 
and others his friends. But the sound of the 
king's service so charmed me, that I abandoned 
my own judgment and submitted to what his ex- 
cellency should order. 

He then gave me a commission to be comman- 
der in chief of the province of Mounster, and the 
county of Clare, having already that of Leinster, 
and of general of the horse of the whole kingdom. 
Thus qualified, his excellency gave me ppssession 
of his troops there in their arms; together with 
his life-guards, to serve me as they haa done him, 
in all about 2000 foot and 1000 horse. His ex- 
cellency, for my better encouragement, assured 
me that he would leave a commission for my Lord- 
Clanrickard to be lord deputy. 

Now my lord being ^ne, and not suffering me 
to accompany him more than a mile, I went in- 
to the town, addressing mvself to the mayor and al- 
denoen, and I told them now I was left, and asked 
them^ whether they were pleaded with it, or would 
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V 

obey m^ in fliat staticm? 'They took some time 
to conisult; but at length submitted to my pleasure. 
Whereupon, immediately I visitedr their wall% 
and at the same time took a view of the enemy^ 
ivhom I judged to be Very loose and exposed, if 
vigorously assaulted: and therefore resoivedf in 
the beginning of the night, to draw my troops 
into town^ and a little b^re day tp make a sharp 
sally. On what intelligence I know not^ bat Ire^ 
ton. raised his siege, and marched off that Teiy 
iiight. ' -' 

This done, I returned my troops Uy their mar-i 
ters, and rem^ed myself in the town, 'till I bad 
sent orders to all officers, commanding in dieaeve* 
ral provinces, and particularly to my Ix>rd Muskry, 
then in Kerry, whom I desired to make himself as 
strong as he could, and that I would soon be with 
him, to increase his forces. In order' to this, I 
passed the Shannon in the liight, about twdve 
miles below Limerick witli 2000 men.; and though 
the river was full of parliament sliips, and two 
miles over, yet I had not the least loss, but laud- 
ed safe in Kerry, near Drumbeg, took Lestole^ 
and marched •till I came to my Ix>rd Muskry's at 
Tralee. Having acquainted his lordship with 
what had passed, and ordered what I would have 
done, particularly in raising of forces, I left mj 
men with him, and retnmM to Ennis, my resi- 
dence, in the county of Clai'e. 

From thencej( after some refreshment, I went 
to Portumna to visit die Marquess of Clanrickard, 
who bid me very welcome. After dinner, I desif* 
ing to retire myself for an hour or two, he brought 
me to my chamber, and asked whether it would 
not be troublesome that he stayed a little with me? 
I answered no, but the contrary; for my point 
was to get him to take the government, by accept- 
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ing the commission left by my lord lieutenant; 
vet I spake nothing of it, hoping that he wduld 
oemn, which he did. 

The passages on this subject are too tedious to 
be related; out before we parted, I got him to 
send to the commissioners of trust, then sitting at 
Xioghreagh, for his commission, and declared, he 
would take upon him the government. Where- 
upon, to lose no time, I gave him the best account 
I could of the forces m the kingdom, as well 
friends as foes : for he, during the war, had been 
no more than a spectator, beloved and respected 
of all, and might have so continued, had not his 
great loyalty drawn him to take up this commis- 
sion (which was little less than to sacrifice himself 
and his) only to give the king time to try his for- 
tune Math Cromwell, whose armies were then near 
Sterling in Scotland, encamped not far asunder, 
as the king's letters (brought oy Dean King) to us 
imported. We agreed at this meeting, tliat his 
lordship should immediately raise 1000 horse, as 
an addition to the standing forces in Connaught, 
and that I should march with my 1000 horse out 
ofthe county of Clare, bv Limerick, to the Silver- 
Mines in the county of Tipperary, and be at such 
a day at the rendezvous, where I should meet with 
1500 foot he would send me, and a good officer. 

I complied punctually with my orders, and the 
mayor oi Limerick, as I marched thro' ihe city^* 
on demand, gave me 100 foot. The alarm of my 
march was soon known to Sir Hardress Waller, 
my Lord Broghill, or both, lying near Kilmallock, 
with great forces. They pursued me in all haste, 
and r marched on to our appointed rendezvous, 
but could hear no news there of the 1500 foot I 
was promised. Having lost this anchor, I wi^ 
put to my i^ifis ; the enemies coming pn, I had no 

N 
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<>ther way but to throst myself into the next &8tnessy 
and save myself as well, as I could ; but there was 
a castle of the O Maghers' that stood in the way* 
possessed by the enemy, and there being no other 
passi^, I sent to the adjacent villagest and got 
together crows of iron, pickaxes, and what dse 
could be found neoessary^ and fell a storming of the 
castle, and in three or four hours took it. In this 
plaee I kept the 100 men I had from Limerick, to 
secure the pass, and being now prettty safe, I 
lodged that night at my ease: here Colonel Fits- 
Patrick came to me, who had for some time kept 
in those fastnesses, with a good party of foot and 
some horse. My. men I^ing well refreshed, I 
took, the plain country, near. Burras, and after 
entering the Hfoods, at the foot of the mountain 
Sleave Bleauma, I met Sir Walter Dungan, then 
^mmissary general of the horsey as was ordered. 
He brought with him only 800 horse, and I, findr 
ing myself still pursued with horse and foot, be- 
sides lyhat were gathering round from all sides, 
J prdered Sir , Walter to return from whence he 
came, and to ^top.aU the forces I had sent for, as 
well from Ulster as Leinster ; thence with my IQOO 
hone I marched into Connaught, nas^ing by the 
bri^e of Athlpne, and posted to LqgVeagbt wherc^ 
my ford depu^ then was, with a general assembly 
sitting .in nis. house. At my coming into his 
chamo^r, I fpjmd about a doz^ principal men of 
the assembly deputed to him, settmg forth the de^ 

EerBtfi popdition of the. nation, wim the impossi* 
ility i|iuch further to hold put. Besides, that 
t^^re were jdow qovfte to the town, Mr. John Grace, 
a|i4.Mn ^ohi^ 9rien, commissioners from th^ par- 
liament, or ^leir commander in chie^ offering 
grefiter conditipns^ than was reasonably to be ex- 
pjspte^^ ^.ibe^cp9§j^topd. 
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' Whikt this address vms making, my lord was 
glad to see me come in, and ordered them to 
tep&Lt what they had said. I seemed much scan- 
dfdized at the ill tuning of their proposals, and 
therefore declared my oislike to them. Then by 
m^ lord's permission (weary and dirty as I was) 
I went down into the assembly (being a member^ 
as a peer of the kingdom) and expressed my de- 
testation of what they had in hand, demonstrat- 
ing, that if the 1500 men, commanded by Colonel 
Burke, had not fisdled to meet me^ as they promised 
at' the rendezvous, I had probably now been 
master of the field; besides, that the noise c^ a 
treaty would destroy all that could be hoped fot 
from the endeavours against Cromwellv That 
his nwesty (as his own letter signified both to^ n^y 
lord <^puty and myself,) made no doubt, if he 
could gain forty-e^ht hours march towiurds £ng^ 
land before Cromwell, but his business was ctone ; 
because all were ready to join in his assistance; 
and therefore conjured us not to hearken to any 
tireaty with the enemy. Then I set forth the 
state of the forces of the kingdom on all sides, 
and'conduded very severely against the two par- 
liament commissioners ; so that they hastily packed 
out of town, and the assembly let the mat^r fail. 
Reynolds now besieged Tehcrahan in Meath, 
and my lord deputy came to Tyrrell's Passj^ about 
eight miles from ik, With 2000 foot and 700 
horse ; where a council of war being held, I pro- 
posed that our horse should alarm the enemy, 
whilst the foot attempted thro' the bo^ to suc- 
cour the place; 'twas by all alledged impossible 
to be done ; •■ for coming near the nlace^ there 
were two necks of land that did almost meet, 
and between them' there was a great way, or 
Tougher, with a large diteh of water on eacn side^ 
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which must be crossed, and that in all likelihood, 
the enemy would plant their guns at both ends 
of this Touffher, and bring the strength of their 
army to (fefend that passage^ there being no 
other way, seeing we had no force to attack 
them on firm landT I heard all this, and knew 
it very well, yet did not agree to the impossibili- 
ty of entering the place; and therefore addressing 
myself to my lord deputy, I b^ged pardon, if 
I guessed at the ihoughts of the officers there 
present; which was, that I being general of the 
norse, might well advance this undertaking, for 
I was to be with the horse, and so to have no 
share in the danger. But to shew the contrary^ 
I desired his excellency to give me the command 
of that party of foot, and I would venture to re- 
lieve the town through the bog, while the horse 
alarmed the enemy on the other side. 

It being thus determined, I entered the bog, 
which was eight miles long, with my 2000 foot, 
and his excellency took his march wiUi the horse, 
as was agreed. Coming in sight of this Tougher, 
I found the enemy expecting us as we had suppo* 
sed : For they saw me marching firom my first enter- 
ing into the bog. Then I put m^ men into the 
best order I could, in three divisions, two to at* 
tempt passing the Tougher, the third, commanded 
by one Captain Fox, to stand still, and face two 
or three battalions that were drawn on my right 
hand, fearing they would fall on my flank or 
rear. Then 1 marched on with my two divisions 
towards the Tougher, but coming within shot, 
they raked me with their cannon, and great 
vollies of small shot. Nevertheless I advanced 
still, and my men fought it on the Toucher with 
handy-blows, and these that defended it retired 
to their horse, which stood drawn up at each end 
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of the Toucher, on fiim land. Seeing this going 
so well, I Jboked back and saw my third division 
(which was to stand still) coming after me. I 
ran to it, crying to the officer that commanded, 
to attack the battalions which he was ordered to 
look after. 

On this he turned to his men, and spake some^ 
thing in Irish that I did not know, and march* 
ed 2 or SOO paces in such a fashion, that I could 
not tell whether he intended fighting or running 
away. At last he did run away, and all his 
party followed, which, when the two divisions 
that had passed the Tou^h^r saw, they marched 
on into the place, and I was left alone, only some 
gentlemen with . me^ and by the favour of the 
night (for now it began to be dark) I got off, 
and by the next morning returned to Tyrrell's 
Pass. My lord deputy had all the story before 
my coming, and got the captain secured that 
had caused this disorder, who being tryed by a 
council of war, was condemned, and shot to 
death. 

After this, Ireton knowing our weakness too 
well, and that we did only keep a bustle, till the. 
kin^ and Cromwell had decided their quarrel, he 
again sat down before Limeridc, with a poweriul 
army, on the county of Limerick side. I marched 
with what forces could be drawn together, en« 
camped at Killalloo, to observe his motions. . He 
kept a guard on his side of the river as I did 
wainst nim at Brien's-Bridge and Castle-ConneL 
We lay in this manner a long time; he attempting , 
nothing on the town or river, which was not 
fordabie in any place. 

My lord deputy was at this time at Galway, and 
writ to me in all haste to come to him. On my 
tirrivaly he told me, That the abbot of St» Gather 
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Tine was in the harbout; and in his company manjr 
officers, with a quantity of arms, ammuhition^y 
knd other materi^s fox" war; that they were sent 
Py the Duke ofLorrain, who pretended by some 
agreement to be protector royal of the kingdom 
of Ireland, with power over all our forces and 
places, and to continue that' title and dominion 
till after the war ended, he was reimbursed all his 
iexpenses, and his damages satisfied. I was much 
/startled at the news ; for tbo' I stniggled to keep 
np a bustle, yet I never intended to buy it so dear, 
Bs to give any footing; or the least pretence* or 
title to any foreign pnlice. And having heard 
out his lordship, I took the boldness to ask him, 
how far he was concerned in this matter. He 
protested before God, and upon his honour^ he 
never ffave commission for any such treaty ; and 
us to the thing, he knew no more than what hlb 
haA told me, other than, that the general assem- 
bly, then sitting in town, were in great joy for this 
succour, and pressed him eames^ for therecep^ 
tion ; but I found him entirely against it. 

Being thusr satisfied, I desired him to" leave the 
matter to me, and let nie deal with the assembly. 
I went therefore immediately and found them on 
the debate, to which I spoke in my time; and 
with much detestation of the thing, declared all 
traitors that were on such terms for receivifigthis 
succour, and that I would hear no more of it, but 
return to my forces, knowing what > I had to do. 
My lord deputy was much pleased with this 
round discourse, and publick!y approved it: So 
the abbot, with what he had, set sau, and return- 
ed firom whence he came. 

At ray return (which was without delay) to 
Killalloo I found all quiet; and whether Ireton had 
information of this passage I know not, but by 
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a trumpet I received from him a letter, four sides 
of paper, close written in a small hand ; the driil 
was to set forth the justness of the parliament'^ 
proceedings, their great power, ,bow short a time 
I could sul^ist, what ill company I was with, and 
threw what dirt he could on the king I served ; 
but concluded with great value of my person^ 
pitying my condition, and offering, if I would 
retire and live in England, I should not oi\ly en-» 
joy my. estate, but remain in safety with esteem 
and favour of the parliament This letter l.shewr 
ed immediately to Fatlier Peter Walsh,, whom 
I had always found faithful to the king, and a 
great lover of his country. By his advice, and by 
|;he same trumpet, I answered all his points, and 
rejected his proposition as to every particular, 
desiring him withall to send no more trum^ 
pets with such errands.' From this tim^ 

there was an ^d of all messages and letters be-' 
tweep us. . 

All this while Ireton remained still and quiet, 
^thout ^y action or attempt, expecting thq com- 
ing of Sir Charles Coote, on my back, or the fall of 
the river ; both came together, and besides that* 
a third unlucky accideiLt : for now spme days, I 
kept guards towards Cpnnaught, when Iretoni by 
treachery of the officer, one captain Kelly, made 
bim&elf master of a pass, called, Brien's Bridge ; 
whilst I was hastening with some troops to op- 
pose, having left the defence of the pass at Kil-' 
laUoQ io Colonel Fennel, he cowardly or trea- 
cherously quitted, it, and with his parUrfl^ into 
LimericK, where, uppn the rendition of the town, 
which^ yr&s not long after, Ireton,, with more fban 
bis pTdinary justice, hanged 'him,; Some s^y he 
was carried to Cork, and there pleaded ioi; biis. 
d^fencej not oiilytthis service, but. how he had 
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betrayed me before "Youghall; but his judges 
would not hear him on his merits, but bid hmi 
clear himself of the murders laid to his charge, 

Now having letters from my lord deputy of 
Sir Charles Coote's approach, I hastened to him 
with what troops I had left, viz. abcJut 300 horsey 
and found him drawn into Loghreagh with his 
forces ; not being able to keep the field against 
Coote, who was twice his number, yet did not 
think fit to attack him, and was gone by, before 
my coming. About this time Athlone gave up 
to the enemy, and so did Limerick to Ireton some 
weeks after. In the mean time my lord depu- 
ty and myself, with what troops we had, retired 
towards Jer-Connaught, under the covert of the 
river that runs by Galway, and so shifted up and 
down till Sir Charles Coote came bdbre it on 
Ldghreagh's side, and had taken a castle a little 
above it on the river. Then we retired into Gal- 
way, where we had not been long before we heard 
of the "king's defeat at Worcester. 

A man now would think this noble k)rd had 
discharged his part ; yet his zeal carried him fur- 
ther: for he dispatched me for France, to the 
kins^ by the way of Innis-bofin (for the river 
of Gralway was full of parliament ships) with or- 
ders to set out the .ill state of his majesty's af!airs 
in Ireland ; how the enemy carried all before them : 
yet, nevertheless, to serve his majesty, he intend- 
ed after Galway should be lost, to make a moun- 
tain war, and to give the rebels trouble for some 
time, if his majesty would but send him some 
small succour, which he demanded, and appoint- 
ed me to return with, to Innis-bofin ; a fit place 
for a magazine, it being a large island, lying off 
Jer-Coniiaught, three mnes into the sea, in which 
we had a strong garrison. 'Tis surround^ with 
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rocks, and has but one entrance, ivhere there is 
a pretty ^ood harbour for frigates and small men 
of war. Here I idiipped myself and landed at 
Brest, ordering the frigate that brought me, com- 
manded by captain Antopio Vandersip, of Bruges, 
to expect my orders, ^e had a sharp fight at 
sea with an English ship, but foul weather parted 
us, and no great hurt was done^ but the bishop 
of Down killed in the cabbin, 'tis thought by the 
wind of a bullet, or fear; for he had not the least 
sign of any hurt, and lived near a (quarter of an 
hour* 

Being landed) I took post for SU Germans, 
where 1 found the king, queen mot;her, and my 
Lord of Ormopd. I delivered my letters of cre-r 
dence, and in a day or two had my audienpe. 
They seemed to taKe it to heart, and consulted 
cardinal Mazarine and the chief ministers. But 
the truth is, the king of France's af&irs were at 
that time in so much disorder, by reason of the 
civil war, that nothing could be done. With this 
answer the king gave me a letter to my lord de- 
puty, acknowledging his good services, and order- 
mg he should make the best conditions for him- 
self ^d party that be could, and expect a better 
season. 

Wherefore^ having thus discharged my (jom- 
mission, and seeing^ no hopes of success in Ireland, 
I discharged my frigate, and with the king's per- 
mission, eng^iged myself in the service of the prmpe 
of Cpnde^ who wias- then joined with the Spa- 
niard. But first, I sent by a safe hand his majes- 
rs letter to my good Lord Clanrickard , of whom 
have said so much already, that I need add 
nothing but my own esteem' for his worthy me* 
mpry^ as a pattern of loyalty. Between my leav^ 
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ing him «nd bis laying down arms, I can give no 
account of bis adventures, but have heard that he 
was driven to great extremity. 
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APPENDIX. 



IN the year 1638, being at Rome, I received a 
letter from the late king Charles I. requiring me 
to attend him in his expedition against the Scots, 
then revolted and in arms. Two days after I took 
post for England, and near Turin fell into an 
army, commanded by the Marquess de Leganes, 
Governor of Milan for the king of Spain, who 
was marching to join another army, then be- 
siting that place. But soon the si^ was 
raised, and I went into the town, where 1 found 
her Royal Highness the Dutchess of Savoy in 
great disorder, as if she had got no rest for many 
nights. I taking leave of her, she gave me a 
musket bullet, much battered, to deliver to her 
sister the queen of England, that came in at her 
window, and missed her narrowly. 

Arriving at London, I followed the king to 
Berwick, whom I found encamped with a good 
army near itj the river ofTweed before him; for 
the number, to this hour, I never saw a better, 
and as I was-told and believe, it could not be less 
than 16 or 17000 horse and foot, with a good 
train of artillery. Soon after my arrival tnere 
was a pacification; the next day I dined with 
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Lesly, general of the Scots; he shewed me his 
army in battalia, in number about 10 or 12000 
horse and foot, but as to the horses and arms, the 
twentieth man could not have passed muster 
amongst any armies I have since seen. 

After this I passed my time as well as I could 
at home, 'till in the year 1640 the king of France 
besieged Arras. On the news I went ror Brussels, 
and thence followed the prince cardinal (governor 
of the Low-countries) to Doway, his army in- 
trenched near the town, expecting the coming 
up of others, especially the troops of the emperor, 
commanded by Lamboy, and those of j^rrain, by 
the Duke of Lorrain himself. All being arrivea, 
the whole army .marched, and coming to Monte 
St. Aloy, near the enemy's line, encamped on the 
right by it: many great parties were sent out for 
the hindering of convoys, but they came so strong 
that little good was done upon them. The king 
of France Deing at Amiens, took care of all, whilst 
Monsieur MilTerie, grand masterde TArtiller^r^ 
pressed the siege. Much time was trifled in this 
manner by the iSpaniards; at length the^ attack- 
ed the line, but were beaten off. fhen jealousies 
and discontents began amongst the great ones, 
which daily increased, and the rear-Jband beaten 
where their lieutent^nt general the Count de Bossue 
was killed. 

The hopes of raising the siege grew.desperate^ 
and at length the town was rendered to the French, 
Owen Roe O Neil (afterwiurds general of the pro- 
vince of Ulster^ for the confederate Catholicks in 
Ireland) commanded within. 
. .The blame of not succouripg this place was 
laid on Don Philip de Silva, general of the horse, 
^under the prince Cardinal. He was afterwards 
made prisoner in Spain, on suspicion, as having 
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betrayed the utidertaking; but was after released, 
laying the iault on the first minister, then go- 
verning that monarchy, under King Philip IV. 
as having done all J^y his orders, being the 
Conde Duke. 

Having seen this action, I returned for Eng- 
land, and sat in parliament 'till the cutbin? off of 
die Earl of Stranbrd, and then I went for Ireland, 
where I had some estate 2 -and whilst I was there, 
broke forth the rebellion of 1641, which kept me 
in war and trouble 'till the peace of 1646f as hath 
been seen« — ^Then I went for France. 

Coming to Paris, and hearing that Landrisie 
%as besieged by the Arch-duke I^poidus, gover- 
nor of the Low-coontri^ «nd that a French army 
^as gone to the succour, I had the curiosity ta 
isee that action : so 1 bought horses and followed. 
' Being come to the army, in^wo or three days 
efter, w« embattled before the line, and so near, 
that the enemy's cannpn killed many men and 
Worses ill our lines. I was in .the first line, a rights 
iiaftdman in Prince Rupert's troop, commanded 
by Captain Somerset Fo^ the prince serving as 
lieutenant gen^aL ' Now it beginning to be dark,, 
all were fitted for attacking the line; and just as 
we expected the M^ord to advance aiid • &11 on, we 
liad oirders to retreat in the silentest manner pos- 
«lble» without the least touch of drum or trumpet. 
However, the enemy discovering it,<Mvneout, and 
did us scxne mischief in the rear, and would have 
4oBe more, if- Prince Rupert that commanded had 
siot acted his part well. By what I could hear as 
tlie cause ef thiis suddeiv change, the two marshals, 
Gastioh and Ranso that commanded, oould not 
aj^eeonthe work they Iiad in hand* 
"1 returned^ to Paris) and remained there^ at- 
tending the Qwsen and Prince pf Wales's orders 
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(who were at St Germans) 'till the year 1648; 
then I went for Ireland with the Marquess of 
Ormondy lord lieutenant, serving the king against 
the Nuncio, council, and other his majesty's ene- 
mies, 'till 1651, after the battle of Worcester was 
lost, and Cromwell conaueror of the three king- 
doms, and the king flea into France^ whither L 
followed, and with his majesty's leave, engaged 
in the Prince of Conde's service (then joined with 
the Spaniards) first, for a troop of Gens d'Arms, 
soon after for a regiment of horse; but neither 
were ever mounted, though I had the men ready 
in Paris, as was ordered. 

Whilst I was thus, I came soon enough to the 
rampart to see some part of the fight in the su- 
burbs of St Anthony, which began early in the 
morning, July 2, 1652, the king of France look- 
ing on from the Hill of Saronne. The Prince 
of Conde hardly had time to baracado the avenues, 
where he was attacked by Monsieur de Jurain, 
commanding the king^s army, with a force much 

greater than his ; the fight was very bloody, and 
ad been fatal to the confederate^ had not the 
activity, besides the valour and conduct of this 
brave prince prevented it, by riding from barrier 
to barrier^ where his men were most pressed. 
Thus he entertained the fight 'till about noon, that 
by means of Mademoiselle d'Orleans, the gate of 
St Anthony was opened for their retreat into the 
the city. 

After this the confederates bad all freedom in 
Paris 'till about the 12th of October 1652. The 
Prince of Conde, Duke of Lorrain, and the rest of 
.the confederates left Paris, and that night came to 
their army a,t Dammartin, and tool^ uieir march 
towards Lafeite, Moling and Fines. I marched 
with them, though as a single maOi^ 
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The first t>Iace the Prince of Conde took (these 
troops joined) was Ratele, which he besieged Oct. 
27, 1652, took thex)ut-works the 28th, the town 
the 29th, and the castle, November 2d, the go-, 
yernor, Monsieur Rale. Chasteau Porsine, was 
besieged at the same time, yielded October 28th, 
taiaking little resistance : then St Menehout was 
invested, the Prince of Conde and Duke of Lorrain 
commanding, and rendered November 13, 1652, 
St. Maurs commander. This place cost dear both 
in men and time, by the mistake of the true attack, 
which discovered, and the batteries changed, did 
not resist 12 hours. 

About this time the Duke of Orleans' troops left 
us, the duke having made his peace. 

November 23, 1652, the prmce took Barleduke 
after some days siege, and a breach made, Mon- 
sieur de Fouge, lieutenant general of the Lorrain 
army, was there killed with a musket shot, viewing 
the breach. Comercy castle and town about the 
same time was surrendered to the priqce without 
much trouble. 

The castle of Voyd after some days siege wa^ 
yielded, December 9, 1652, to the prince. 

Now the Marshal de Turenne haying gotten a 
good army together, came near us, and besieged 
Barleduke, which in a few daj's he regained ; and 
whilst th{s was doing, surprized the town of 
Comercy, where myself, with many others, were 
taken prisoners; but tl^e Count de Fiesque, who 
commanded, being in the castle, maintained it. 
Monsieur Marole, governor of Tunvile, who di4 
this feat, the next day brought me to the quarters 
of Monsieur de la Feite. who gave me leave oi^ 
my parole to visit the Duke of York, in the quarr 
ter of Monsieur de Turenne. His Royal Highness 
^t mj request got me tp b^ exchaqged, so I ren 
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tnmed to the pririce, -and the officer exchanged 
\frent to the marshal de la Ferte, of whose army ' 
be was; thiis campaign ended with our having 
takeh Veruienee, after a breach xoade, which was 
the 29th of January 1652, 

April 25, 1653, the Prince of Conde ' anTve4 
ki Brussels, and wa$ lodged in the palace. The 
campaign folloiving, September 5, 1653, we be* 
$ieged Roeroy; the 7th the line of circumval- 
lataon was begun, and fipished the 11th; the 
trenches opened the }2th; the Spaniards, Itali^ 
aus, ^nd Germans had each an attack ; the 22d, the 
three nations were lodged on the counterscarp. 
Sharp sallies were made, with some loss to the 
besiegers; however, they hejd their ground, and 
festen'd amine to one of the bastions, which mine 
was ready to faring the 26th. 'The next nighl; 
the Kline Sva$ sprung, and a breach made in the 
^ce of the bastion, something too near the point; . 
hbwevea*, our people lodged themselves, and th^ 
enemy retrenched in the bastion ; but not being 
able to make it good, the garrison, much ^eakeneq 
with the k)se^ of men killed and hurt, October U 
1653, the place was rendered. I never knew bombs 
annoy any place so muph as this. From the first 
4ay of this sjege to the last, nothing biit rain^ 
with ill weather ; and that which was worse, the 
Prince of Conde deperately sick all the time; 
However, tho' he lay in his bed, nothing of conw 
(sequence nms done but by his advice; tho' the 
Archduke Leopoldus commanded in chief. The 
governor of the place was the chevalier Montague, 
who, as I remember, was brought out wounded* 
The Dtike of Lorrain's troops, commanded by the 
Count of Luniville, assisted )n this siege ; at which 
the Duke seemed to. be ill pleased, for he was 
angry with Luiiiville| and rebuked hi|n severely. 
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February 26» 1654, the Duke of Lorrain being 
in Brussels, and his army near the town, was ar- 
rested by the Count de uarrisie (roaster de camp 
general), so ordered by the Archduke Leopoldus, 
and conveyed to the castle of Antwerp : but Prince 
Francoys of Lorrain being at Vienmi; was sent 
foTy vhkh appeased the officers, especially when 
he arrived at Brusselss which was the 9th of 
May following. All this time, besides the qua- 
lity of marchal de camp, I had the particular com- 
mand of nine or ten regiments ot Irish, making 
5000 men; and the campaign coming on, the 
Prince ordered me to make a detachment of 1000 
of the choicest men I had, dividing them into 
fifties, commanded by lieutenants; only one fifty 
might have a captain, and then to deliver them 
to the Count de Briole, marshal de camp, which 
I did, ^o' with much murmur of the colonels 
and other officers, concluding never to see their 
men again, which fell out true, being to be sent 
as fiir o£P as to Clermont, Stenavi and other places. 

Next campaign began with tne king of France's 
besieging Stenay, wnich he did June 9, I65i, 
The Spaniards thought to raise this siege by at- 
tacking another place, and besieged Arras, invest- 
ing it on the Sd of July 1654, monsieur Moudieux 
governor; the lines of circumvallation finished the 
9th, not so large by two leagues as when the 
French took it; the 12th or 13th the trenches 
were opened, tho' the chevalier de Crequi, with 
^ome hundreds of horse had entered the town. 
The 6th or 7 th of July some other attempts were 
made to put in succour, but none hit to any pur- 
pose. It is certain our ariny was no way provid- 
ed or sufficient for the work, to man so large a 
line, and ftirnish the attacks; which were two, 
one of the Spaniard^i the x>ther the I^lnce of 
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Cpnde*8. The Lorrainer^, commanded by Prince 
Francoysy had no attack. The groun^i was. su^h 
that the ditch of the line in most places could 
hardly be xnade oif tmy depth;, to supply, which 
defect eight or ten rows of great holes were made 
^before it, JfUh stakes like pallisades beaten into 
them. Whilst we were, now carrying on our at* 
tacks, wifh much wt and valour, monsieur de Tur-» 
enne, widi a small army, posted himself at Montri^ 
poreux and Vittry, about, a leagae from our line^ 
almost in the way toDpway;. from whence miich 
of our. provisions and other things came. 

But when Stenay was yielded, being August 
the 6lh, the Couqt de Camillie ^vemor, and 
the Marquess de Fabert commandmg the arm;^. 
that took it, jdie king with his army marched and 
posted himself near mount S. Aioye, not &r froa^ 
our line, 30 that in truth we were in a manner novi^ 
besieged, but quickly put out of our pain- For soon 
after, being the 24th or 25th of Augiist, an houi*" 
before day our jine was alaiined round, attack* 
ed really in two or three places, and forced in a 
short time._ Thus Arras was, relieved, and pur 
army retreated to.-Cambra^; after this Quen^y 
yielded to tlie French, so this field ended. 

I do npt remember any thingr remarkable that 
passed in, 1655, but the 15th of June 1656^ mon- 
sieur de Turenne invested Valenciennes ; to the 
succour of, which DcaiJohn, governor of the Low 
countri^, haying gottai his army together, march- 
ed;., the Prin<;e of Conde, with his army, joined; 
tixey posted themselvea tie first of Jidy at Far- 
mers, a league from, the town, and very near the 
enemy's line, where they intrenched. June 28th, 
the French opened their trenches with two attacks 
from the two armies of Turenne and la Ferte. 
Much scufiling there w^ &t this siege, between 
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die town and the enctnv; many brave salli^ were 
inade, and as gallantly opposed; several works 
taken by the French and regained by the gi^rrkon. 
Hie governor, the Dukede Bumavilley caused 
sluices to be op^ied) which raised waters in the 
enemy's camp, and much hindered the communi* 
cation between the two armies of Lorfain and h 
Ferte ; 'till one. morning before day, being July 
the 16th, Don John and the Prince of Conde fell 
on the enemy's line, alarming it on all sides, and 
where they attacked it really entered, though it 
dost much' blciod On both udes^ man^ prisoners 
Were taken of the French, one of which was the 
Mal*shal de la Ferle.^ Valencieniles thus rdieved* 
July 21, 1656, the* ^laniards and Prince of 
Conde invested Conde, Monsieur de Passage go- 
vernor ; August 8th, they finished their lines of 
drcnitnValktion, and the place been vigorously at- 
tacked, was rendered August 17th.-<^Here ended 
this bampaign« 

• The next field was bi^n' by the same prince 
8ttd army, besi^nng SL Gilame, March 16, 1657» 
Mdnsieur de Sdiombergi governor ; the story is 
ftet worthy to be remembered, for the place was 
betrayed by some of the garrison,, and so rendered 
March 22d. Soon after, being May 20, 1657) 
tl^ Marshd de Tur^ne' invested Cambray, and 
took his posts for the 'siege; but the Prince of 
Conde being* at Boseu,' near Monts, marched im- 
mediatelyj witii 4000 horse, and the 29th, in the 
e^^eningr banienear the enemy's camp; the next 
morning, -an hour before day, fell cm Monsieur 
de Turome's quarters^ broke through into the 
town and relieved it : howevef the French lost no 
Qfmt&^ but the >26ih of A^ucUfit fbltewing, be- 
sieged S.Vepan^ ^nd about ^e same time Don 
John, the Duke of York, and Prince of Conde, 
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besieged Ardares; and for the better dispatch^ 
the 28th they made a general assault, taking all 
the out-works and fastened mines to the walls in 
three places. But St. Venant yielding soon^ than 
was expected) the princes were forced to raise the 
sic^ 

Siardlke was besi^ed by the French, Septem* 
ber 29, 1657 f ilnd taken in five days. 

The next campaign began May 14, 1658, when 
the Marshal d'Aumont, attempting to gain Ostend 
bv inteUigence and surprise, was taken himself in 
his own net. The particular relation is pleasant; 
but it having been often printed, I'll let it alone : 
now though Uiis marshal of France fell into this 
misfortune, Monsieur de Turenne did abundantly 
recover the honour. For the 24th of May 1658, he 
besieged Dunkirk, Don John, the Duke of York, 
and Prince of Conde, with all the force they could 
make, came to the succour, and it seems with confi- 
dence that Turenne durst not appear without his 
line, for otherwise they would not have come near 
so ill provided, most of their horse being gone to for- 
age, or scattered up and down, and their cannon not 
arrived. But Monsieur de Turenne SEuled them ; 
for knowing they came from Furnes, he marched 
to meet them. 

On the Downs thus they encountered the 14th 
of June, 1658, and afler much fighting, the ho- 
nour of the field remained to the French. Yet the 
town held stoutly, though the succours were beaten ; 
for it never capitulatecT'till the 14th of July, that 
their brave governor, the Marquess de Leae, was 
wounded mortally, of which he died; so the town 
yielded the same day. 

The French being in this humour of conquering. 
Monsieur la Ferte beaeged Groveliog the 27th or 
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^eth «f July, 1658 ; it capitulated the 28th of 
August, 6Sm was rendered the next day. 

Soon after this 4lie Prince de Lioue, general of 
the horse for the king^ S^n's army, bein^r 
routed near Ipres, he with part^ Ms horse saved 
themselves in the town, on which the ^Fnendhiw* 
sieged them, and in four or five days the town 
was yielded, being September the 24*th ; the prince 
and garrison, as I think, remaining prisoners of 
war. 

October 27, 1658, the French took Comines, 
which made some resistance. 

Now a suspension of arms, concluded May % 
1659, being followed with die Pyrenean peace, 
signed November 17, 1659, put an end to the war 
which so long raged. 

From this time there was no more war in this 
partof the world, 'till the king, after his restora- 
tion, brake with the Hollanders, and much fight- 
ing there was at sea; in some of which I have bieen, 
though but a volunteer. Thus, and following the 
court, I passed my time till the year 1667, that 
the French invaded Flanders, the Marquess of 
Castle-Roderigo governor. 

Thither by nis majesty's command I went with 
2400 men, a recruit for the old English regiment, 
of which I was made Colonel; and about Junie 
IS, 1667, with some of them landed at Ostend, 
the rest soon following. These men were imme- 
diately thrown into towns, as Newport, Lille, 
Courtrey, Oudenard, &c But before my coming 
the King of France had seized Anhentiers, Char- 
leroy, Bergen, St. Winoke, Feumes, Aelli ; and itai 
four or five days after took Tourney, which re* 
sisted three days. 'Till about this time the iSpa- 
piards did JQOt know themselves absolutely to be 
ia the wa^j for their troops often met the Frendi 
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' and parted* as friends. Then Monsieur de I'arenne 
besi^;ed Doway July 1st, and had it the 6tfa. ' 

Jiily 18, 1667, Courtrey, with the citadelj was 
taken by the French, having made some resistance ; 
but Oudenard at Uie same time made little or 
none* 

August 5th, the king of France having for some 
days attempted the tdung of Dermcmd, left it 
emr the loss of many men, as reported: but 
the king soon after besieged Lille, bpeninff the 
trenchea. before it August 19th. It yieldea the 
27th, after mcjst of the out-work^ taken ; the Coi^nt 
de Brby governor. / 

. Kow the Count de Marcine, master^ camp 
general for the king of Spaing vtras at thid time 
m Ipres with a considerable body- of horsd, and 
tbxtie foot, .of which I had 6 or 700 of my regi- 
ment,; he^ pretending fo isuccour Lille. 'JSuf Oil 
the news of its rendition he marched away with 
all his horse, hcqMitg to recover Gaunt; but wbei- 
ther by reason of the ill ways and foul weathe^ 
or other hindrances, came ^ort; for the French 
fiorse and dragoons were gotten before him, and 
encamped near Mar^-kirk, not &r from the town, 
on Hmland's side of the cut rivet tl^at goes be^ 
tween Gaunt and Bruges; and the last of Augtist^ 
early in the morning (having no right intelli* 
gence of tlie enemy)' fell in amongst the French 
horsa • ;> 

. Thus Surprised and ttiarching on dikes,* he wad 
forced to %ht for it, and as men catched ia this 
mahiile]:^ aftersome dispute, was routed; .many of 
his men and officers killed and taken pris(^6i$^ 
himself na]<|)(>wly escaping. ' The French thus €a>t 
GDuraged fell ^n Alost, midway between Brii^^ls 
etiid GaUnt,^ allied being assatikedj: it was tendered 
Sc^mlier?9th<Mr ioth, 1667. ^ , • 
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Now to save what was left of the Low-coqntrleSt 
there, was no othe^ remedy (for army we had 
jpon^) but by the mediation of the neighbouring 
princes lo gain a suspension of arms, publisheci 
Mardi 63 1668, and was to hold 'till the last of 
the mpnth; then there was a second suspension 
<jf arms, which began the 15th of April follow-; 
ing, and was to last to the end of May. But the 
I)eape of Aix-Ia-Chapelles concluded May the 24 
tpllqwing, which put an end to our trouble : for it 
cannot be called a war, : 

After this the Marquess of Castle-Roderigp 
stayed not long ; but the constable of. Castile, suc- 
ce^edy in whosie time all was quiets 

^ince the peace oip Ai^, the Spanish Nether^ 
lands enjoyed a shew of quietness, 'till about Octo* 
ber ; 4j 1673. Then at a meeting between . the 
Count deJMpnteifey,. governor of tne Low-couih-, 
ineBf and the PriQce of Orange, at a vil^ge near 
Antwerp, .galled Galmethat, within half a league 
of thjs Priory of Huyberguen, . Spain was engag^ 
in a new war against, the French, both parties 
spjeming inclined to a breach, , ,: 

• I .do not know all the i^asons,. but for ^ long 
ti^^e. each complained of infractions : the Frencli, 
That the Spaniards had assisted the Prince o>f 
Oran^ in his attempt for the surprize of Charle- 
2X)y,*m which he failed, sent oft' their troops to. 
man certain towns belonging to the states of Hol- 
land, as Boisleduke, Bergen-op-zoom, and other 
places; that their troops were assisting the Prince . 
of Orange in the taking of Narden near Amster- 
dam, &c. The Spaniards complained that the 
kin^s countries were e^;en up and destroyed by. 
the marching of French troops through them; es- 
pecially when Uie King of France with his army 
entered about Bruges and .Gaunt, marching at^ 
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discretion^ fearing no enemy 'till he came to 
Brussels, where he encamped on all sides several 
days. After this refreshment, he continued his 
march to Maestricht, - whicb he , besieged June 
11, r673, and took it the SOth. That the Prince 
of Conde had for several weeks Iain with an army 
eating and destroying the country of Alost. 

Now on the breakmg out of this new war, the 
Marshal de Belfort, who commanded for tk^ftmg 
of France and Holland, had orders t^dhiw all his 
forces thence, and march to MaflKrfcht 

' This alarmed the Count dSe Monterey, fearing 
that he would take RuJiOliond in his way. So he 
sent me to command Aere, being General de Bat- 
tle. But the Monfaal spared me, and picked np 
Erklanes, a snail town two leagues from me seated 
on the Koer; being passed, he joined the Prince 
of Cond^ near Maestricht, and alarmed Stevens- 
wert, Mr regular place and tenable, when there is 
no w&nt within it; I in an hour's time, recaved 
two orders from the Coimt de Monterey, brought 
by two reformed officers, sent express, requiring 
me, on sight, to march with the Count of Mans* 
field and 500 of the Germans, in ganison with 
me, and to endeavour the getting into Stevens- 
wert, where I was to command, and if I wer^ 
worsted in the attempt, to save myself and such 
as remained after the fight, to Venlow. I received 
these orders as I was at dinner, about one of the 
clock, and got into the place with my men by 
six of the clock in the evening, though it were 
3 or 4 leagues, for the place was not mvested as 
the Count de Monterey thought ; however these 
armies kept us in doubt four or five days, 'till at 
length the Prince of Conde l)^ving taken the castle 
of Argento, they besieged Newliney May 20, .1 674, 
a fort belonging to the King of Spaing on the river 
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Meux, seated betwetti Li^e 'and Maestricht : it 
was rendered May* 23d. After this the Prince 
of XI!onde having trifled some time in marching 
up and down, came with his army to Pieton, a 
strong post in its nature, by reason of the meeting 
of the two rivers Samber and Pieton ; but withal, 
he was strongly intrenched, and had much cannon 
on his batteries and cavaliers. 

About the 15th of July 1674, Dinant with the 
castle was surprised by the Imperialists, command- 
ed by the Count de Souch; and July 22d following 
they passed the Meux near Namur, to join the 
Prince of Orange and other the confederates. 

Now all beii^ together, after several campings 
th^ came to Niveil, hoping to draw the Prince 
of Conde from his intrenchments to a fair battle* 
shewing themselves in battle before him. Several 
days past thus. Then they march^ from Niveil, 
August the 9th, and the next day encamped at 
Seneff, Jeluy, and other places thereabouts. All 
this while the enemy never appeared, though by 
coming near many occasions were offered. Seeing 
nothing could prevail, August 11, 1674, the Prince 
of Orange, with the confelerates, very early in the 
morning marched o£^ intending to encamp be- 
tween Marymont and Binch. But being to pass 
widiin a little league of the enemy's camp, they 
made a detachment of 5000 horse and dragoons, for- 
the better security of the reA*. In the march the 
Imperialists hadtne van-guard, the Hollanders the 
battle, the Spaniards consisting of sixteen squa- 
drons of horse ; the rear guard now having march- 
ed some time in this manner, about ten or ele- 
ven of the clock in the morning, being Saturday, 
the enemy began to appear, attacking the river, 
jEUid though well dispute^ carried all before them 
for some hQurs, ^uU the Germans turned, o|id 
9 
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joined with some of die Holland anny not broken, 
gave a stop to this Airions beginning and brought 
It to a bloody battle. Both sides bragged of vic- 
tory, though neither had much cause. The fight 
ended Sunday morning, and that n^t the con- 
federates encamped where they were to have been 
the night before. And the Frince of Conde re- 
tui-ned to his retrenchment at Pieton. 

The Prince of Orange being a stranger, and 
having left himself ana army to be guided by a 

Ceral that pretended to know the country, wa^ 
ught so near the Prince of Conde's retrench- 
ment, that in going off his rear was exposed, and 
so accordingly it was attacked. But next day after 
the battle the prince complained much, and'iett 
very heavy on the g^eral who advised thi» march, 
but it was too late. 

These were, the most powerful armies that bad been 
seen in Flanders these many years« I believe the 
confederates did^much surpass in number, thoi^h 
the Prince of Conde's army, in most men's judg- 
ment, exceeded 40,000 horse and foot. The report 
of the slain and wounded is various, but they may 
be taken at 8 or 10,000 of both sides. I know 
not which k)$t mo^t'^ but the quality exceeded the 
number. Amongst many other brave men were 
slain the Marquess de Assentar, master de camp, 
general for the Spaniards, and Sir Walter Vane, 
major general, , serving the Hollanders. 

The Prixioe of Orange after this battle of SeneS^ 
lost no time; for September 17th following, he had 
formally besieged Qudenard (the Si^ur de Kospaine 
governor) andh^iving much advanced his trenches, 
had notice of the Prince of Conde's approach, 
with his army increased, the Marshal de Humerus 
liaying joined to him 8 or 10,000 men. On this 
the coniederates.drew most of their men out of the 
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attacks, but remained within the line utitQ the next 
morning, and then with the favour of a dark mist,' 
quitted all, left the si^e^ and got to Gaunt, I know 
not how, but certainly in great confusion, after the 
loss (^ many men. Much blame 'was laid on the 
Cot&t de Souch; wheth^ he were faulty or no, he 
soon with his army returned for (xermany, and the 
Prince of Ormge posted fot' Grave (long besieged 
by general Ravenholt, a Holland commander) and 
took it About October 22, 1674, the army of the 
States Oeiieral left Flanders, and returned to thdr 
country." 

The kiqg of' Frahoe began his compaigh the 
year 1675^ with the si^e of Llmburgh. The 
rrince of Orange and Duke of Villa-rlermosa, 
then governor of the Low^Oountries, assembled 
their armies near Lovain, and marched in all haste 
to its succour, Uioiigh in miserable weather. They 
passed the Meuse at tloermond ; but before they 
could arrive at the enemy's camp, the place was 

P' 'elded, June 20th, afler a yery good defence, the 
rince of Nassau governor' of it, and the province. 

The army of the confederates, much shattered 
and in disorder with so terrible a march, being 
returned to Aerscot^ encamped there, and near 
about, for a long time, 'till being well refreshed and 
recovered, they b^;an their march towards Mohts ; 
Binch^ without the armies coaling to it, yielded 
to a party sent by the Prince of Orange, Au- 
jgust SI, 1675. 

The campaign of the year 1676 began with the 
King of France besieging Conde, which he did 
AprU the 19th. The Prince of Orange and Duke 
de Villa-Hermosa marched to its succout ; but com- 
ing near, found it rendered the 25th of the same 
month, not being able to resist longer the several 
assaults the French mad^. 
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Hie King of France not contenting hiinsdf 
¥rith Condej sent his brother (the Duke of Or- 
leans) and the Marshal de Crequi to besiege Bou- 
chain, which they did May 5, 1676, and the 
king to cover the siege encamped at Keverine, 
feeing towards Monts, the river before him. On 
this mteliigence some days after, the Prince of 
Orange and Duke de ViUa-Hermosa, being with 
Aeirarmy encamped near Monts, marched, and 
on bridges of boats, before day, passed L'Escaulte^ 
within , cannpn shot pf Conde, leaving it on the 
left hand; and not loang time, about ten or eleven, 
of the clock that morning, being May the 9th, 
gained. the height between Valenciennes and the 
abb^ of Bpn^ Esperance. But coming there, we 
feund the King or France on a height embattel«p 
ling his army before us, about half a league distant, 
all plain between the two armies, and just in the 
way between us and Bouchain; so near we were^ 
that the cannon killed from one army to the other. 

Thus posted, those that were not of the great 
council tnought of nothing but immediately^ to fall 
on, and I myself was one of those; for it being my 
fortune that campaign to command the King of 
Spain's foot, I made many speeches to them, pre- 
paring tbefn for battle, fitting diem with powder, 
and all things needftd. But the day past, we lay 
on our arms all night, and in the morning had 
orders to encamp, throwing up a line before us, 
Bouchaln (Monsieur Drouhte governor) seeing 
this succour did its part ; but at last, being over- 
pressed, the place yielded the 1 2th or 1 3th of May ; 
yet the kin^ at the head of his armv, stood &cing 
us five or six days more, *till Boucnain was put in 
order, and all lines md trenches levelled. Then 
the 19th of May, before day, after his drums and 
Irumpets ba4 4one ^eir parts, he marched off frpi9 
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ilk camp at the farm of Hurtisbe, and that night 
encamped near Bouchain ; the next day marched 
for Doway. These were great armies, each counted 
at least 50,000 men, but whatever they were, I am 
assured they were not lessened by so long lying 
near neighbours. 

Aftor this the Prince of Orange marched from 
his camp of Mon d' Ansin near A^enciennes, May 
the 21st, and after several campments, came to 
Nivell^ from whence, the 8th of July, with a de- 
tachment of his army, and some others that met 
him, the 11th or 12th of July he invested Maes- 
tricht; the 19th the lines of circumvallation were 
finished, and the 20th he began to make, use of 
his cannon, opening his trenches by two attacks, 
one was the Bishop, Prince of Osnaburg's; the 
other the Prince of Orange's own ; Wick on the 
other side of the Meuse, was not attacked. 

Now while «tbis siege was carrying on, the Duke 
de Villa-Hennosa marched with the army of Hoi-* 
land and his own, the 26th of July, to Marykirk 
near Gaunt; and Aire having been besieged for 
some days by the Marshal de Humers, the Duke 
marched to I)einse, where he heard that the Fort 
Link was taken, and soon after Aire. The cause 

S'ven why this strong place held out no better, is 
at a magazine of powder blew up by some acci- 
dent; on which the Burgers, (more strong than 
the garrison) seized the governor, the Marquess 
de Wamy, md compelled nim to demand a treaty. 
This having broken the Duke's measures, for be 
designed to have ventured for the succour of Aire, 
his excellency marched immediately, following the 
Count de Waldike, who was gone before him with 
the Holland army, and encamped between Lovain 
tmd Brussels, his excellency encamped near Mech- 
lin; but August the ?Oth he left hi9 camp, and in 
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sfiotne days both armies came to T6kigres; and 
icon after appeared the van of the French army, 
so that he had no more time than to call a council 
of War, where having heard the relation given by 
Count de Wddike, newly come from thitr siege, 
not being above two leagues distance, unanimously 
all ^ave their opinions 'for the present raising 
the siege, and that the Duke and Wafdike should 
let the Prince know so much : accordingly the 
next day the siege was raised, the enemy putting 
in succour. 

. The Prince then drawing off, all our enemies 
being, idined, were put in battle on a height, 
about half a league from the line. But monsieur 
de Schomberg having relieved the place, marched 
another way, and encamped tliat night on the 
hil) of Su reter's. I was in the trenches before 
the siege was raised; but did not » judge the 
town, so pressed as was generally said, without it 
had some want within that I knew not; for there 
were many hard pieces to be gained before mi- 
ners could be fastened to the wall, or any attack"^ 
able breach made with cannon. 

This was by much the bloodiest siege that ever 
i saw. The Reingrave, with a gr^t part of the 
men that made the Prince's court, were killed, 
and more hurt; the Prince himself shot in the 
arm; all the regiments strangely diminished ; the 
cannon was lost; for coming from Holland by 
the river of Meux, when it was pretty full, now 
it being much fallen, it could not be brought off. 
By whatr I saw of the line of circumvallation, I 
would rather have chosen to fight in a plain field 
than behind it ; for it was not of strength sufHcient ; 
neither was the army of force to man it, and goon 
with- their attacks, without the Prince had drawn 
into his line the army commanded by the Duke 
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de Villa-Hermosa and Waldike. That possibly 
might have changed the scene, tho' the commu* 
nication .would have been very hard between them 
of Wick-side with those before Maestricht, be^ 
cause of the river Meux, which above and be- 
low must have been pissed . on the bridges of 
boats : from the first of the siege I never heard 
the garrison counted at less than 5 or 6000 men. 
I shall not venture to give a judgment of the men 
killed and wounded; but certainly the number was 
great. 

The dividing the .army was in ray opinion ill 
advjsecU neither party being of strengtn to do 
the work designed for it, whereas unit^ it might 
have either carried Maestricht,. or hindered the 
taking any other place. And for all tlie Prince's 
exposing himself and army to the utmost danger, 
yet some there were that did not afford him a good 
word, but the contrary.. 

After the raising this siege the Prince of Orange 
sought by .all means to engage the French in' a 
battle; yet about September 7, 1675, monsieur 
Scbomblerg passed the river of Mahaine in the 
view of our right wing uninterrupted, but the 
Prince was in the left wing, near a league disr 
tance, and hardly knew any thing 'till all was pas^ 
sed. About three days after, the Prince and Duke 
de Villa-Hermosa encamped the army above Gib- 
low» the quarter of the court, in the town, and 
monsieur de Scbomberg with his army, about a 
lea^e from us, in a tast country, but very great 
plams ^ust before him^ The next morning early 
the Pnnce put his army in battle on tliis plain,^ 
ia sight, . and very near the enemy, but. JSchom* 
berg stirred pot . ^ 

Now after smne hours wearied with standing, 
the . Prince with . his army marched off» leaving 
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tbe Spaniards and Germans in the rear; which 
soon after that began to move^ monsiear Monta]» 
with a great body of horse and dragoons, march- 
ed thro' Giblow, from whence we parted, and 
fell on in the flank and rear, doing some mis- 
chief, causing great confusion among us. And 
had this party been well seconded l)y monsieur 
Schombcrg, it might have proved a second SenefF; 
for the Prince of Orange with his army was far 
off, and many of his horses gone to forage. In 
a day or two after the Prince went for the liaguey 
and the Duke de Villa-Hermosa with Waldike 
marched to Wawer, in order to put an end to 
the field of 1676. 

This year 1677, the field opening with the 
Count de Nancres attacking the fort, called the 
Three Holes, near Vilverde, on the cut river that 
goes between Brussels and Antwerp; but was 
beaten off the 24th of February. 

The 6th or 7.th of March Valenciennes, was 
besieged by the King of France; he opened his 
trenches the 9th, and the 17th the town was 
taken by surprize^ about nine of the clock in the 
morning. The story is strange ; for half an hour 
before this accident, and the 8th day the trenches 
opened, the enemy had not gained a foot of 
ground ; the French entered by the gates, which 
they found open, for the ^vefnor, the Marquess 
of Kisburge, a brave soldier, was in his bed dan- 
gerously wounded, and the town was governed 
by a council of war. Thus encouraged, the 
King besieged Cambray about the last of March 
following, and the Sd or 4th of April the town 
yielded, after the garrison, by orders of the go* 
vemor, had killed all %dr horses, being as I 
have heard near 1000, then with the governor 
they retired into the citadel, which was fiercely 
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attacked; but the King having a mighty fbrcei 
divided his army, and with one part lus bro- 
ther> the Duke of Orleans, besieged St. Omers 
March 28, 1677, On which the Prince of Ro- 
beck, governor, sent pressing letters to the Prince 
of Orange (then encamped in tlie Pais de Wast 
near Gaunt) to hast^ to his succour. 

The prince of Orange on this, and his great 
zeal for the service^ dia what he could to put his 
army in order, having none but his own with 
him; and the. 11th of April, after hard march- 
ing, coming to Castles, round the Duke of Or- 
leans had quitted the line to meet him, and was 
in battle before him. Then the two armies en- 
gaged, and the battle was well fought on both 
sides for a long time ; but the detachment sent 
from Cambray by the king of France turned the 
scales. 

Thls^ together with the Prince's fighting on 
ground he knew not, and where he met wim ri- 
vers and defiles or narrow ways that he never 
heard of, was the cause of his overthrow. 

Soon after this (April 17th) the citadel of Cam- 
bray was renderea, Don Pedro Saval, governor 
of It and the town : and St: Omers, about the 28th 
of April following, was likewise rendered. 

This did not abate the courage of the Prince' 
of Orange; for August the 4th following (almost 
in the view of as good an army as tliat he com- 
manded) he besieged Charleroy, a place seated 
on the river Sambre, strong by nature^ and forti- 
fied with all the art imaginable^ a garrison of 4 or 
5000 men, a brave governor, the Count de Mon- 
tal, no want within, but rather abundance of eve- 
ry thing; very hard to make a good line ofcir- 
cumvalTation, for ' besides the rockiness of die 
ground, one part of it must be commanded Igr 
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a hilly that codd tiot be secured but by an army 
x^ithout,' iiear as strong as any that might come 
for the relief; a great wood that rtins several 
leagues in length, and in breadth near faatf a 
league, joins to this line; thro' this there- «re 
great waj^ or lanes cut, where two or three squa- 
drons might march in breast: but the stumps 
and some &Hen trees' remain still,' so that horse 
or man could • hardly pass * but in paths; the 
pla^e*^ot attackable but 6a one side, by reason 
of the Sambre that runs by it, which must be 
passed by bridges of boats, the commxmicatioYi 
very difficult. 

" Thus the'Prince lay besiegiYig this place, white 
the Duke de Villa-Hermosa with an afmy Was 
encamped on the said hfll, till the Duke of Luk- 
lemburgh came with his army, and encamped 
within little more than cannon-shot of the wood^ 
in a great plain over against our camp, I mean 
diat camp commanded l)y the Duke de Vilia- 
Hermosa, who lay without the line for thexie- 
fence of the fbrementioned hill : On this encamps 
ment of the Duke of Liix^mburgh, many councils 
of War were held by the great ones of the confe- 
derates i the Duke de Villa-Hemiosa and the 
Spanish generals were for passing the wood, and 
engaging the enemy; but the Prince of Orange 
and nis generds judged it not practicable, and 
fuither, impossible to succeed with the work in 
hand, this powerful army so near. Whereupon 
the Prince resolved to raise ♦ the siege^ which he 
did in good order August 14, 1677. 

The reason given oy the chief confederate ge- 
nerals for advising or consenting to this siege of 
Charleroy, is, that for so many days both armies 
had been encamped near together in the country 
of Alost ; but the French could npt be brought 
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to a battle. - Now the conFed'erates finding.tliexn- 
fielves very strong, fell on this design , hoping to 

Sin their end m besieging this important puicei 
the enemies coming to its succ^our. 

Thb ^flight hold pretty well if the confederates 
had pursued their point when the French came 
as they could wish; for the Duke of Luxem* 
bnr^h l^jth his army passed* the Sambre at La 
Busiere, and so kept on his march 'till he came 
to the encampm^t near the 'wood, which took 
yp at least two days; in all which time he could 
not well have avoided fi^hting„ if the . confede^ 
derates had sought it, oy marching to meet 
<Jiem. 

This . fiiilure is . bard tp be excused.' — Much 
blam^ was laid on the Prinjee of Orange for not 
paissiug the wood) and attacking the French in 
their camp, which if he bad done, according to 
jail, reasons of war, be had lost his army, for the 
!Fr6ncb would never have given him time to have 
put his army in battle, but fight bim by piece^' 
meals as be appeared out of the' wood. Besides 
lu/5 battalions and squadrons n^ust needs hav9 
been disordered in their march thro* the wbod^ 
V The generals that were for fighting, alledged 
that the Fr^ch, by reason of a little ifiver before 
them, were so encamped that their right wing 
could not Siuccpur their left.. Bjiit' such, an. en-? 
c^inpmeat. is hardly credible^ itibeing in :a great 
plain wher^ ^bey had choice of encampment. 
' It was farther given out, and spoken publick'- 
ly, that the Prince raised the si^ on ^som^ let-f 
t^r or message the King of England i|ent him^ 
and brought by the Earl of Osspry. Now to tny 
own knowledge, and to the view of ^1 .the army, 
the Eail of Olssory c^me to the Prince ^ome days 
before Chsurleroy was invested, so that this mes« 
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«age or letter migbt have prevented the siege 
rauier than to have raised it. Besides, if the King 
of England, moved by interest of states should 
have sent such letter or message, is it to be ima-- 
gined that he would have employed the Earl 
of Ossory, who was one of the bravest men of his 
time^ ana if he had a fault, too fond of glory ? 
Thus you see in what ill station the Prince of 
Orange was. 

As we returned from this wege the 24th of 
this month, Binch fell into our hands, and in a 
day or two after we took la Buthire, but with 
some shot of cannon* . 

Soon after this, September the 10th, the Duke 
of Luxemburgh attacked the fort called the Three 
Holes, near Vilvoid. The attack began about 
ten in the mornings and the night ended it; 
there were not in it above sixty men, command*^ 
ed by one captain Caroenter ; he and they got 
much honour, and the French went off with loss 
of some men. 

The Prince of Orange being in England or at 
the Ha^e, I know not whether, the marshal de 
Humiers besieged St. Guilain. The Duke de 
ViHa-Hermosa, now commanding in chie^ for 
monsieur Waldike, with the Holland army, was 
to obey his orders, marched for its succour; but 
coming in si^ht, found the place yielded, or treat-^ 
ing, it being the 10th or 11th of December, The 
French resolving to give little rest, the King fell 
on Gaunt the 9th of March 1678, and had it 
the 1 8th ; the pastle held out two days more. The 
reason that Gaunt made little resistance was, it 
had no garrison for so great a place; the Burgers 
did what was done. 

The King from Gaunt marched to Ipres, it 
having been restored to the Spaniards upon tht 
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!!Pyrenian peace. And besieged if^ opening the 
trenches before both town and citadel the 18th 
and 19th of March 1678 ; and as It had a brave 
governor, the Marquess de Conflant, «o it was 
well defended; but bein^ vigorously attacked^ 
the citadel good for nothing, and many things 
wanting in the town, March the 27th it was 
yieldecL 

The French left no stone unturned for gain* 
ing of places; for a party sent from Maes* 
tricht th^ 4th of May 1678, in the night sur* 
prized Leew^ a very strong and important 
place, not far £'om Lovain« Since the taking 
0f SU Guillian by the French, Monts had been 
very closely blocked, and so much streighten'd, 
that if not speedily relieved it must yield, hav* 
ing many wants within. On this the Prince of 
Orange and Duke de YiUarHermosa resolved 
to attempt its succour : And having ^tten a 
good army together, marched, and arrivmg near 
Soigne, the Di^ke of Luxemburgh with his army 
retired before them towards A(onts| but coming 
witliin a league pr thereabouts, encamped himself 
on a large heath, with the valley of Castio before 
him, his back towards the town« 

The confederates coming near this valleys and 
in fviil view of the enemy's c^unp, the valley on* 
}y between the two armies, the Prince- of Orange 
put his army in battle on two lines ; the Spanish 
forces had the right wing, the Duke de Villa^ 
Hermosa commanding it ; the army of the States 
General the left, which the Prince of Orange com^ 
manded. 

'^ow before I speak of the fight, which was 
altogether in the vaUey or on its edges, I must 
describe the valley. Of its length I saw no end, 
but its breadth fipom one side^ta tbe p|hei: could 
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not be less than a mile bvier, I apd of s great depdi ; 
in the bottom runs a little, rivers and the sides oif 
tlie valley very steep,* rocky, and full of wood; 
no w^y thrp' it where more than 20 horses may 
pass one after another, arid that by tuminffs ^aiid 
windings; the .abbey of St. Dennis is seated in it, 
but so low, that it Is not to be seen: 'till ypu come 
over it* On the other side of the river, almo^ 
opposite to St. Dennis, comes iri d neck of lahdf 
ell plain, -where the enemv' had a little camp. The 
the old burnt castle of Castio is about two miles 
from St. Dennis, seated/in theivalley^Andoathe 
fame side, but on a. height, as high as the. main . 
land, md very near the.edge of the, valley ^ ; both 
^ese places on our side/but possessed by the er 
nemy^ r ' . ../•.. ■ . • 

The fight began; about one of the clock after 
Sinner,, with the Prince's planting cabnonragainst 
those encamped on the advanced neck of land; 
and: sQon iafier, fell on St Dennis, which wa&weU 
manned, and had many battalions sent from the 
t^amp on the height, and the Fr^ich army to as- 
sist it; but St.. Dennis being of no strength, was 
quitted, land after much fighting, the French -bat- 
talions retired to the he§ht« the :Prince's peo- 
|){e< pursuing-; yet the fight continued,. Jind bloody 
goings there was, About thp^ same time theDuke 
•de.YillarHermosa fell on Castio^- and after much 
l^esistance^ both from those within and the several 
battalions sentfrom^ the French army to its assist* 
aniDe^. took it ; yet. the fight continued . very warm 
in . the valley, supplies of battalions coming ftom 
both armies to help theirs, 
.Thus' it Jield till . towards- the evening; . then 
.ti^ie>F]Fei|ch regained Castio, and their battalions^ 
iftiider its edvert, did not only advance to tlie 
ibdge of the valley on our side, but formed' two 
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of titree battjCdions on the plain. The Earl of 
Ossory, who commanded the foot Opposite to 
them^ 'did what/ was possible to be dotie* with 
gi%at, kiliinff on both sides, losing most of his 
officers^ either, killed :or. wounded, and himself 
preserved by bis;arm& . ' ' . > . . 
r >!. While thii' was actrng^ and r the; day almost 
etided^'tiim or .three squadrons of French horse^ 
sent from the'^army, crossed the valley, and com- 
ing up one after another, between^ the castle luid 
their ■. battalions, on. a^ suddeh, and n6t expect- 
ed; .fell' on the Puke de Yilla^Hermosa's guards, 
killing <one; of their captains, .with* several otiier 
officers and severs, ^ putting the rest in, great 
disorder, w v , ' / i 

The French horse having done, their work, . 
and seeing more^ squadrons advancing towards 
them, they retired bjr theway they, came; yet 
the fight continued 'till it was dark, > and more 
than an hour after by the light of some bouses 
near Castid, set on fireby the French. But there 
teing no niore houses to- bum, all was quiet, 
the French possessed, of Castio, and the battali- 
ons keeping their ground on the plain of our 
side, where most ol the fighting had been. But 
about two or three hours after, intelligence was 
brought that the French had not only quitted. 
Castio, and drawn off their battalions, but had 
left their camp, and were marched towards Monts, 
and it was in great haste, for they left some tents 
and other things behind. 

The Earl of Ossory, in this afternoon's work, 
purchased to himself and noble family immor* 
tal honour, commanding the English, as general 
in the States service, and was, as I believe, the last 
man of all his troops that came off the field : for 
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he was found by some of my senrantg, aiid broughl 
to me two hours after all was ended. 

The Duke of Monmouth was all along m Hm 
lit, and gained as much honour as was possi-^- 
ble for a single man, he being but a volunteer.^ 
And I am apt to believe, that if some squadrons^ 
had charged as he desired them, that the French 
horse that routed the Duke de Villa«HermosaV 
guards, would have passed their time but scur-^ 
vily in their retreats. His friend and compa- 
tiion. Sir Thomas Armstrong, was. shot in two 
or three places. It is hard to say what number 
of men were slain, or who lost most. I judge 
^lem on both sides to be about 4 or 5000 killed 
and wounded ; among which were a number of 
brave officers. 

The next day, being August the 15th, there 
was a suspension of arms, and ratified the 20th 
of the same month. Thus, with suspension of 
arms we continued, 'till the general peace, signed 
at Nimeguen September 17, with the ratifica*- 
tion of it the 21st of September ** 1678, put an 
end to the wars, tbo' it was said, and generally 
believed, that the generals of both sides had the 
peace in their pockets when they fought; at least 
they bad sufficient ground to believe it con- 
cluded. 

* Observe that the seTeral Dates of time io this Appeiidiz< 
sire to be taken Stilo Novc 
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Confederate anmes joined, and acting to- 
gether^ though under one generalissimo, are not 
to be esteem^ equal with the aimy of any prince^ 
commanded by one general, if the armies are near 
in strength and quality. 

I. Au generals of the army that composes this 
confederate body, will expect to be consulted by the 
generalissimo in every undertaking, that nothing 
may be done without their consent. 

Now the bringing together these generals, as it 
takes up much time, so often there follows great 
debates; and whilst this is doing, the enem/s 
army passes a river or defile, and sometimes puts a 
convoy into a place that needs it. 

As for the succouring a town that is besieged, 
where expedition is required, there is no more 
comparison in the speedy marching of thesd two 
armies, than the sailing of a sinde ship and a fl^et 
For if any of these generals do not cordially like 
the undertaking as seldom all do, though they 
have in point of honour consented, ^e genenil's 
army will come slowly to rendezvous, and then 
march with great formality f drawing up at every 
s 
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turn, making many halts^ and go over fix)t-bridges 
rather than Uirou^ a ford, where his men shall 
not be up to the knees, and m^ht march ten a 
breast, and twenty other excuses wat I have seen* 
And many times uese generals do in a manner re- 
fuse the orders of the generalissimo ; but still cover 
it with some excuses. Besides, eveij general hath 
private instructions from his own* prince. On this 
I conclude^ that princes leagued ou^t to act as 
much as possible with their armies separated. 

II. Woe be to that people whose country is in- 
vaded, and their prince forced to bring in foreign 
assistance, far exceeding in force what he hath 
of hb own troops. These, by what I have seen, 
are worse than enemies, set kiuipg aside ; for ftom 
these last they seek to save themselves. But auxi- 
liaries pretend, tp give safe-guards, but when the 
troops of another ^n^id comes, they sligrht this 
safe^guard. Thus Uie people refoged. in village?, 
castles, and cloisters, with all. their substance^ are 
caught in their security; and some times, as I 
have known it, docs not rest with th^Joss of what . 
Aey have, but pursued by many sacrileges and 
rapes, sparing neither rehgious women or others. 
And the army of the country, . under the covert 
of these strangers being guides, do more mischief 
than the strangers. A^nd some times this poor 
distressed prince, upon pressing occasions, sends 
bis .orders to some, one or more of these gen^r^s 
to march, and they will make an excuse that they 
ci^nnot get their .men to it, 'till they have two or 
i^ree months pay. due to them, which must be s^nt 
!f he will be served. Besides this, there are many 
examples where these auxiliaries have at length 
Conquered the country they came to succour, and 
kiept it to themselves. 
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III. The security of an army cpnsUt^hiuch in the 
generals having good intelligence, as well to avoidf. 
surprises as to tiu^e advantages when occasions ard 
offered; for there is no army but sometitties ini 
marching or camping is exposed to the enemy^ 
if they knew all, and the time for taking their ad^'^ 
vantage. 

IV. A general whose condition is to seek* fightr 
ing,- must be careful how he brings his army too, 
near the enemy well posted, without he comes with 
resolution to force him in his camp, or that he can. 
mcamp so by him at hi» ease ad the enemy must 
be enforced to march off before hinL For others 
wis^ at his going ofi^ he will run great risk of 
being dangerously attacked in the flank; rear, ift 
both ; especially if it be where there are defil^^ or 
nvers*' * 

^ V. A general that marches with an army for 
the succour of a town, besieged by another as great, 
or near as poweriiil as that which he command^ 
if the enemy on his approach draws off, and puts, 
himself in battle out of his way^ or is marching 
clear <^, the general having gained his point, is 
not to take notice of him, but without losing time 
to fttmish the wants of. the' town, make up the 
breaches, destroy the'Mnes and trenches hiad^ bj^. 
the enemy. For if this general pursue, . and in 
flighting ha^e the better, "tis but some addition to 
his glory; btrt if bea:ten, he loses his army, town, 
and honour : for an enemy may be' wilting to fighl^' 
having drawn ofi^ which ne dare not do, holding 
thiesi^e. 

VL A general that fidittf ah army of whidi he 
knows the Mrength, hath great advantage of ano«- 
ther general that fights he knows not what, as it 
appeared in the battle of Castlet For the Buke 
w Orkana might mom ahnost to » man, with 
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what sttength the Prince of Orange could come; 
but the Prince of Orange could not know that of 
him, whilst the king of France was so near, at 
the siege of Cambray, who, with his whole army,. 
might have joined the Duk$ of Orleans as easily 
as the detachment did, 

VII. A general that hath his magazines fiilly 
stored with ail necessaries, and well placed in order 
to his design, having the advantage of rivers, and 
BO want of waggons, may well besiege a town 
seated near those rivers, in all seasons of the year,: 
lind with more advantage in the winter, or rather 
in the spring, before there be forage, than after-* 
wards. For the enemy that might be feared to 
march fof the succour, must have time to bring 
his army together, and then not having the con*-: 
veniencies of rivers, be forced to brin^ all his 
provisions by land in wagons. And it is almost 
impossible, if his magazines and country be far ofF> 
tp supply his army with forage, being to be brought 
at so great a distance. And if the an[ny with this 
winter doing be weakened and shattered, the sieges 
being over, and forage coming In, it will soon 
recoyer, or at least be able to make a defensive 
YTBT for the preservation of towns that must be 
attacked in form, and then towards the latter end 
pf tlie year, being recruited and recovered, act 
again. 

VIII. An army marching and making halta 
whilst ways are mdndihgj or bridges making, is not 
without apprehension and danger, if the enemy's 
army be not far off. To avoid this, when the 
general hath taken his resolution to march, and 
by what way, and in how many columns or lines, 
he immediately sends trusty and knowing officer^ 
with a good Escort of horse and foot with pioneerj^ 
to mend wd make clear the \P^ays for the^znar<^ 
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and if there be rivers, boats for bridges ; then 
putting good guides with the officer conimanding 
each fine^ he inarches without interruption. But 
great care is to be taken that the lines march 
equal, and not too far asunder, that so they may 
(in case of an alarm) be found, or put easily in 
order of battle. 

IX. Troops pressed in fight do incline much 
to croud in one upon another ; so that if you have 
not field room it is hard to untangle and put theni 
in order. In that case, sometimes it may be wished 
that half the number were awav. 

X. In battles it ought to be held as an un- 
doubted maxim of war, that a wing of horse beat- 
ing , the enemies opposite, wing, is not to move 
one foot in the pursuit, but to keep its first order; 
and if the rout be such that the enemy ought to 
be pursued, let it be done by detachments or 
commanded men; and if the battle be gained, 
no plundering 'till all be secured. 

* XI. I do not absolutely reject battles i for in some 
cases they are to be sought ; and in others, though 
a general do not seek fighting, yet he must expose 
his army to battle, if tne enemy will. But cer- 
tainly it is a matter of great consideration, espe«> 
ciallv when a country is invaded ; for the loss of a 
battle is many times the loss of a kingdom : and 
let a general be never so great a captain, having 
ranged his army in the best manner, and given to 
-his officers all good orders ; yet when the armies 
•are once engaged, he can act little more than one 
^poan's part, and is subject, by the fiiilure of many 
others, to be overthrown. 

V XIL Towns are for the most part besieged be* 
cause of defects in their fortifications, or wants 
within, as men, ammunition, or provisions, &a 
IK> as to keep out thes^ reliefii ^s also to £^ce the 
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quarters a line of circumvallation is necessarv;. and 
'tiU it be put in defence neither horse nor ^t axer 
to pretena any rest, or any trench to be opened^ 
But when all is done, if a considerable army come 
topostitself near this line, if it be not vary good 
and well flanked, with a^^Dod ditch and paraph 
no ground to command it, and men ^qfficient to 
ihi^ it besides those in the trenches, catrying..oii^ 
the attacks, it is better to (hazard a beetle in the 
plain field dian to fight behind such a liae^ For the 
toemy lying by you is commonly ^strongly posted^ - 
will annoy your convoys and foragers ;vif ^ni^ will 
no^ make you raise your siege, and if'tbcitdwii'^be. 
word), il, he will take his time to.attenqpt your line.: 
by force, ^d begins commonly an hour or t^o bet . 
fore day, alarming you round; falls on with some 
false attacks, and two ori three real^ones* ;Ypu!^ 
liiie is often fifteen or twenty*^ miles about; and if a 
^ver runs by the town, as for the most part there 
does, this line is divided, and so your army has 
^o. communication but by bridges of boats.; and 
|n thi6. case, it being dark, none goes to help the 
other ; but eveiy one stands to defend his part a( 
^CLlinej none knowing where the real danger il» 
jsiut-be that feels it. And if there be a camp.vdant^, 
m\h the geneiral,' he may with it mardi wrong as 
Well as rignt : and the enemy once entered,* usually 
all. ouit the line, and seek to save themselves ; ^and 
itis nard to put them in any order of battle 16 resist^ 
acf that alt can be h(^ped for is to make a^neasonable 
retreat Now in case the enemy fail in their iatt 
tempti they run. little or no hazard ; for thi^ Retire 
Wore it be full day, and .those within the^nediare 
hardly puri^ue 'till, parties are sent out ih the 
ifRorainig to discover x^eturns. Now if you draw 
out, and fighting, gain a battle,. though a reUd^, 
whilst you are engaged^ slip into the place>: those 
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ifiihiti seeing their succour beaten, lose courasei 
aaid in aU welihood will give you' little trouble 
before they render. 

' XIIL A ^nenil coming before a town with a 
desi^ to besiege it, must oe well informed of all 
things within and without before he opens his 
trenches. For I have seen by the mistaxe of the 
truJe attack much time trified away, with the loss 
^ many lives, and I think once with the defeat of 
the whole army. 

XIV. A gaieral tliat in a retreat brings hu 
army to attempt ij^e passing a riVer or great defile^ 
an- ^lemy's army being near, or in view, runs 
tod much hazard, if it be not by necessity, and 
then he is blameable to have brought it to the 
Igctreroity. 

• XV. The passing of defiles and rivers may be 
attempted, au en^n/s army near, or looking on, 
in certain cases ^ as for the succour of a town or 
breaking into an enemy's country to conquer. The 
y^asonjof this is chiefly grounde<i in the di£Perence 
ef men's courage and resdiutions in attacking, or 
being attacked. For as a retreat looks something 
^e running-away, especially to the common soj^ 
diers, so advancing raises them to confidence of 
overcoming. Store of cannon in this case is of great 
use; but a general having passed with his arihy 
' diese rivers or defiles, and being to return the sa^ie 
way or by other rivers or defiles, must be carefiil to 
leave the passes well secured for his retmu ; oth^r« 
wisCf after all, if the enem;^ seizes the passes or de- 
files behincL him, he may in part, or m.the whole, 
lose his army. Now as the passing of rivers aild 
defiles are oangerous, so there ought to be great 
consideration in the opposition, and not to put 
wholly the fortune of a weaker army upon it. For 
if the enemy force the pass, in all likelihood you 
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shall be beaten. Wherefore in this case^ if you 
will oppose, put your army in battle as much 
covered from cannon as you can, improving. the 
enemy*8 disorder, what you may, and as they ar- 
rive on your side of the pass, charge^ not suffering 
them to form.. 

XVI. Great advantages in war are rarely ofier- 
ed, and for the most part soon past Wherefore^ 
though patience and circumspection are virtues in 
a general, or chief commander; yet they ought to 
be watchful, and hold their troops so ready that 
they may not lose the critical minute or precious 
moment ; it being of so much importance in war, 
that the like peradventure may not happen in the 
life of a man. I have seen myself on two or three 
occasions, a victory gained, that if one quarter 
of an hour had been omitted in the attempt, the 
fortune of the day, in all likelihood, had gone 
quite contrary to what it did. The cause is dear, 
and found by experience. For though man in his 
reason be the most excellent of all creatures on 
earth; yet having lost it by the passion of fear, is 
one of the least; and fear doth sometimes seize 
men, being in surprize to such a degree^ that 
they know not what they do. 

How many men in beating up quarters and routs 
are slain, not daring to turn their faces to make 
resistance; though the very same men being in 
their judgments, in divers occasions had carried 
themselves formerly well enough. 

XVII. No merchant ought to be more exact in 
his books than a general in keeping accounts of 
the enemy's provisions, how they are brought to 
the army, and the days, that sq he may take his 
advantage. 

XVIII. A general must be very wary how he 
engages his army in the siege of a town, or invades 
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$Xi encmy^s. €dnntryj cbiefly relying on a party 
within the town, or a rising of the people, in his 
feyou'r. J[ Jiave seen and known fatal consequences 
in both) even to the loss of armies ; yet sometimes 
it hath isucceeded. However, the offers of enemies, 
or of those that live amongst them, are still to be 
suspected. 

A I Xw A prince in time of war ought to be 
large in rewarding, and very severe in pupshing. 
His general, whilst he is so, is to be absolute^ and 
the prince not apt to hear complaints against him. 
That there be from the general even to the cor- 

Eoral, throughout the whole army, an entire and 
nowii subordination, that each may know whom 
he is to command, and whom to obey* Also, that 
the troops of the army may, as near as possible, 
be on the same foot, and paid alike. 

Yet in the King of Spain's Netherlands, for 
what reason of state or war. I could : never learn, 
there are many important case^ undetermined ; as 
between generals de Battalia and governors of 
provinces, in the province under their govern- 
ment, who should command ; the general de Bat- 
talia coming into ^ the province with an army, or 
party, or with orders to command a town. 

Of the national regiments, which are in those 
countries, few or none will give place to the 
other; from whence arise (sometimes) dangerous 
contests, even in the face of the enemy. 

One general de Battalia will Hot obey another. 

The same amongst masters de camps of foot, 
And colonels of foot. 

Masters de camps of horse, and colonels of 
horse contest with those of the foot ; as also amongst 
themselves. 

Captains of liorse and majors of foot contest. 
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In fine there is room left for dispute even among 
the common soldiers of several nations. 

XX. The person of a successful general, beloved 
by the army, and in hi^h esteem for his experience 
and conduct in war, is highly to be valued. For 
the soldiers believe that wiui this man they cannot 
be beaten, and with another of a contrary repu* 
tation, they are always in doubt. The same holds 
in proportion witli the inferior commanders. I 
have seen the efiect of this, both in armies and 
parties. 

XXI. An army is more to be valued for its 
quality, and readiness to action^ ih^a for its 
nambier. 



THE DEFECTS OF AN ARMY. 

^XII. As generals and other commanders not 
of reputation and experience in war. 

The troops composed for the most part of new 
men. 

The horse but ill mounted^ 

Neither horse nor foot well armed. 

The oncers, for want of pay, not valuing their 
employments; and the soldiery ^ ^ n^^tinouft 
Imfnour fpr the sfuin^ ^n^^ 
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DEFECTS AND WANTS 
IN THE ARTILLERY AND ITS TRAIN. 



OREAT difference is to be made between victo- 
rious, and cowed, or beaten troops, till the lat- 
ter be recovered by some good wmter quartersj 
or other forces join them. 

XXIli. A body of horse retired into a weak 
place is never to be thought safe, if an enemy's 
army be within a da/s march of them ; for once 
invested thev are all lost. 

XXIV. Languishing sieges are to be avoided ; 
for tho' an army comes at first with much reso- 
lution and courage^ and so holds it on for the 
time they think convenient for taking such a place; 
yet when they see the general doth not advance 
the attacks as he ought, and they lose men by 
sharp sallies ; sometimes the cannon nailed, and 
the lodging of the night before broken down ; 
their convoys cut; report, of an army marching 
for its succour; ill weather coming on; and 
sometimes a small relief slipping into the town, 
which can hardly be avoided 'till a place be 
closely blocked up : these and many other acci- 
dents, which armies at a siege are subject to, 
make men cool, and often desert, to the weak- 
ening of an armv; that when the enemy's army 
appears, they will be found nothing of what they 
were at first. Therefore I conclude, tliat re^- 
sonable hazarding to make dispatch is the sav- 
ing of men, and the surest way of taking a town. 
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XXV. The confederate armies commanded by 
the Prince of Orange as Generalissimo (most of 
them present at the battle of Seneff, and siege 
of Oudenard) were the Emperor's, commanded 
by the Count de Souch; the King of Spain's, 
commanded first by the Count de Monterey, after- 
wards by the Duke de Villa-Hermosa, both gover- 
nors of Flanders ; that of the States General, com- 
manded by the Count de Waldeck j that of the 
Prince and Bishop of Osnaburgh's, by monsieur 
Lovigny; the Marquess of Brandenburgh's^ by 
monsieur Spaune; that of Luningburgh and Zelle, 
by monsieur Chouet ; and the army of Munster^ 
by the Baron de Wedle, 



POSTSCRIPT. 



It might with reason long since have been ex- 
pected that I should have published something in 
my own vindication, having been extremely ill- 
treated in a long letter I received from the Earl, 
of Anglesey, then lord privy seal, which letter, 
his lordship soon after thought fit to expose to 
th^ view of the world in print ; but my good for- 
tune was that his lordship, by an unnecessary di- 
gression, fell foul on the duke of Ormond and. 
others, for which being questioned, his lordship, 
suffered in a high degree. 

As to myself I snail onlv note three or four, 
things ; his lordship begins his letter^o me, folio, 
the first : 

" My Lard CastUhaven^ 

" Having received your lordship's letter of the 
" 24th current, with yoiir printed Memoirs, which 
*' you are pleased in some sort to entitle me to." 
— llere I must say how I came to send this letter 
of the 24th current with the Memoirs. 

The Earl of Anglesey, from his house near 
Oxford (I being in liondon), sent me a short let-- 
ter, desiring me to send him one of my Me- 
moirs : In answer to this I setit him that men- 
tioned of the 24th current, all written with my 
own hand, telling him in it, that there was no 
such thin^ in nature as my Memoirs ; but gues- 
sing at his meaning, I sent him one of the books 
I suppose he meant, telling him how It came, 
into my hands, but disowning and protesting 
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against the * book. Now if my Lord Anglesey 
shall not think fit to produce this letter, being it 
ivill shew too* much his fondness of writing ; yet 
I do undertake, when called upon, to m^e out 
by undoubted testimony, that I disowned those 
books when they first came to h'ght, and protest- 
ed against them. 

Fol. 7 and 8, his lordship makes my story 
of two parts, as having served by the confede- 
rate catholicks commission 'till the cessation 
made with the Marquess of Ormond, concluded 
September 15, 1643; " All which time (saith 
" he) your lordship was wholly of the rebels par- 
** ty, and under their pay andf command." The 
second part ; " from that time 'till your lordship^ 
*^ finding the ill state of affairs in Ireland, was 
" dispatdied by the then lord deputy Clanrickard 
** to set out the same to the king in France," 
which was in, the year 51, tho' his lordship doth 
not mark it. Here this noble lord shews himself 
ill informed of what passed in Ireland in those 
days; for in the year 1644 it is notoriously known 
that I commanded an army in Ulster against the 
Scots, by commission from the confederate ca- 
tholicks, 

And the following year (1645) by commission 
from the same persons, I commanded another 
army in Mounster against my Lord of Inchiquin. 

In page 8 he saith, ^< My lord, I am loath now 
<^ to msSie my remarks upon this second part, 
*' because your lordship acted therein at times 
*< under the confederate Irish their commissi- 
^^ on, and imder his majesty's authority at other 

* A spurious edition, published in 1683, witiiout his Lord- 
ilhip*8 knowledge, which induced him to publish the foregoing 
cppy. in. a correct manner, under his own inspection, in the - 
year 1684.. 
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*^ times, and sometimes under both;'' these as- 
sertions are so untrue that I wonder where his 
lordship hath picked up his information; for it 
may be seen on record, that I served by the con- 
federate catholicks their commission 'till the peace 
of forty-six. 

And haying laid hold on the king's mercy, 
always since have owned no other authority but 
his, and am sorry for the time past. 

His lordship speaks of *^ a reast which I had 
** prepared for the Lord of Mountgarret and the 
*< rebels; but the Marquess of Ormond hi^ving 
<< gained the battle at Kilrush, eat that I C'Ould 
** not keep from him." 

Now this is as poor an aspersion as 'tis untrue, 
ibr the Duke of Oraiokd knows the contraiy, 
so doth many more yet alive, for h&i'dly could it 
be called a tolerable meal but to men that were 
hungry. 

I shall trouble the reader with no more on 
this subject, but conclude, — That my Lord of 
Anglesey's long printed letter is al| (ilong sqbi* 
ject to mistakes, speaking mo4estlyf 
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MTB-ITTEN TO THE 



BARL OF CA3TLEHAFEX, 



My Lord CastUhaven^ 

Having received your Lordship's of the 24th 
current, with your printed Memoires, which yoii 
are j^eased in some sort to intitle me to ; and I 
will not conceal from your Lordship that I am 
not yet ashamed, now I have read them, though 
I cannot approve all in them, that I was thft 
first incentive to your writing them, which waft 
upon this occasion: Having sat alon^ with your 
l<ordship in Parliament, and observmg for the 
most part such a consent between your Lordship 
and me in proceedings there upon the most al^ 
stracted principlea' of honour and allegiance, J, 
<;ould not but account of your Lordship as a true 
Englishman), and a loyal subject, whtitsoeverble*^ 
mSi your engagement -under the confederate .re- 
bels of Irehmdliad^ before £xed on vou; and 
having heard you so ofteti pathetically declare 
yourself fully to ;mine and most honest mens mind% 
agftUMt the dangers of the mciowii^.grea of 

tfae-Pr^nch aad^Aetoo&st declension of the Spa*, 
u 2 ■ " ' 



hiard, between which great powers of the world 
the crown of England was so happy and wise in 
former times as to hold^and guide the ballance; 
and finding by your firequent, and as I could not 
but conceive, cordial expressions against the Pope 
of Rome's usurping siuthority in these dominions 
over and against his Majesty and kingdoms, to 
such a degree that you spared not, like a right 
incient peer of this realm, often to say, that if 
the Pope himself should attack any of his Ma- 
jesties dominions, you would be one of the first 
to labour his -destruction, I was deservedly much 
delighted in your Lordship's converse; which 
havmg been often honoured with, both by your 
letters when in foreign parts, and your favoura- 
ble society here at home^ I was instrumental, as 
your Lordship well knows, to prevail with the 
Parliament to set a mark of great honour on your 
Lordship, by & special recommendation ana in- 
tercession to his Majesty for a regard to and repa- 
ration of the breaches time and misfortune bad 
made upon so ancient and honourable a family : 
And looking upon your Lordship as a Peer of 
most noble principles, and free of the w6rst part 
of bigotry, I could not but lament your leaving 
the Parliament, and still wish your return. 
• During our said converse, being eng^ed in 
the History of Ireland^ to which I w^as the more 
' ihch'ned by an interest therein for several gene-- 
rations, my great grandfather, Sir John Perrot, 
having been dt'puty thereof, governing the same 
with great wisdom and success; my grandfather 
Annesley having been commander at sea in Queen 
Elizabeth's time, and one of the undertakers for 
land in Mounster, after the Earl, of Desmond's 
rebeHion;- my father, the Lord Baron of Mount- 
doxris* and 'Viscount ipf yalentia-(of whom I have 



very often heard your lordship speak with great 
honour^ and as your worthy friend) having faith"" 
fiilly served King James and King Charles th^ 
First near forty years in that kingcfom, in offices 
aiid imployments of high trust ; and I myself 
being a native of the city of Dublin, a, diligent 
observer of the troubles there^ wherein I had 
some share ; and having both honours and lands 
descended to me in that realm ; and knowing tliat 
your Lordship had heretofore a great part in the 
action there, and taking notice that no memo- 
rials I had yet seen did give a full account of 
your Lordship, whom as my own friend and my 
father's friend, I was willing to do right to in 
history, as far as I could; ever highly esteem- 
ing the bravery of your actions and wisdom of 
your conduct, as far as I had cognizance thereof^ 
though I bemoaned the unhappy circumstances of 
your engagipg under a power usurping over your 
own Pnnce, and incroaching royal power, which 
I find you cannot digest either the Pope or Duke 
of Lorraine should have done. I discoursed with 
your Lordship many of the most important de- 
signs, actions and traverses of fortune in Ireland 
since the fatal 23 of October 164*1, and finding by 
your full relations, with a perfect memory thereof^ 
that you were able to give help to history there-> 
in, I moved your Lord^iip (to which you friend- 
ly consented) that at leisure hoiirs you would re- 
duce to writing what you could remember, with 
as exact reference to time and order as you could 
recollect of pasages and exploits there, and that 
I might by your favour be possessed thereof: 
And 1 wish things had rested there, little expect- 
ing a formal relation in print, and much less so 
introduced before I had the perusal of it ; for I 
must now acquaint your Lprdsbipy that I did not, 
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a/ter what I bare above related, save now and 
then to your self^ ini]uire after your Memoirs 
promised me, till by a -letter of the 16tbof this 
moneth, from a hand I respect, I had notice be 
badraeen them, and mv censure thereon- was desir^t 
ed, they seeming, to Urn (after 28 years sihsnee) 
to cast a calumnv on the government then ; andas 
be suspects, with no goodintention, thougK be re« 
ier 8 that to my opinion, Imowing (as be is pleased 
to say) none, to appeal to but me. YovHt Lor Jsbq> 
sees now hoifir you are engaged for want of CQm<« 
manding my service before the printers ; :and I am 
confident the heat of a battle: would be less.&nni-^ 
dable to you then the paper warre. you must 
expect to be assaulted with; wherein, if I be 
necessitated to have the least hand, :youc Lofdn 
«hip maj^ be assured it shall be en gentilhamme& 
en amv, and chiefly with an aim to convince your 
Lordship of that which bath obscured the glory 
«f your adventures and exploits or undertakings 
in that unfortunate kingdom; and therefore I 
forbear giving, saiy. opinion to my friend till I 
have, vented my thougnts to your Xiordsbip, .whidr 
I shall now take the liberty to do. 
^ Upon serious, perusal of your book I find your 
Lorachip's jstory.of two parts; the first, till the 
cessation of arms concluded bv the rebels commis^ 
siooers Bt ;Sigui6towne w^ith the Marquess of Or- 
mohd,. SepU 1 5^ 1643; all whidi time yomr Lord-^ 
sb^^ was. virholly of the rebels partv, and under 
tbisr pay and command, which I wish your Lord- 
ship hwi not thought fit for - the pres% though 
^ere were some acts ofsouldierybraveryin.it; 
^beseoondpart^from that time till vour Lordship 
finding . the ill state of affairs in Ireland, ;was dis^ 
.jiatch« by the then lord deputy Clanrickard tos0k 
^it' the same :to the king in France; from, whence^ 
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majesty, to the lord deputy^ and sent the same .by 
a safe messenger, yet you returned not again, but 
engaged in the service of the Prince of Conde» 
My Lord, I am loath now to make my remarques 
upon this second piirt, becfiuse your Lordship's 
acting ' therein at times under the confederate 
Iriish their commission, apd under his majesties 
authority at other times, and sometimes under 
both. It will be fitter at present for me to be 
silent therein, than to attempt theunblending such 
a mixture, and separate your acts of allegiance 
from those of opposition to the king, which I 
must, always blame you for; or to condemn you 
intirely, when some things your Lordship did 
were by full authority, though very fatal to the 
English protestant interest in that kingdcHn, and 
no^ways. advantageous to his majesty or his aiStu'& 
. . But the first part of your story, jvhich takes up 
three sections of your M emojres^ I cannot let pass 
unanimadverted and corrected, without condemns 
ingthe generation, of the iust; suffering blemi9h 
and calumny to lie upon his majesty and governs 
ment, . both in England and Ireland ; and leaving 
your Lordship in a mistake ,of bavins done wel^ 
when I ;faope I shall evince that you did very ill» 
nnles& the gallantry of a tsouldier can expiate for 
all that waa^ amiss. For this end I milst take ho^ 
tice to your. Lordship, that all I find you urge to 
satisfie your, own conscience, or. to vindicate your 
honour :and integrity to the world, in this your 
engaging your self amongst the Irish,* is to thijf 
effect : vour Lordship saith, that at the first erupli« 
on of the rebellion (^i^hich you ^eem to tyetothi^ 
North, but was universal) you acquainted the loids 
justices with your willingness to serve the IdD^ 
against the rebels, as your ancestors had for4- 



mciljr done in Ireland; but they replying, that 
your religion was an obstacle ; ther6 being then a 
parliament in that kingdom sitting, you were re* 
solved to see the event, sending your brother to 
your house at Maddingstowne, in the county of Kil- 
dare, to secure, and defend it, in case there were 
any rising in those parts. Sometime after the par- 
liament being dissolved (but you do not mention 
that you attended your duty in parliament when 
it was sitting, and declaring against the rebels) 
your Lordship desired a pass from the justices to 
go to England, but they refusing, you acquaint- 
ed them with the condition of your estate, and 
desired a supply of money till you could apply 
to the parliament of England for a pass to bnng 
you over, which they denyed. You pressed them 
then to direct you what course you should steer, 
to which they replied, *go home and make fair 
weather. You took this advice, and being come, 
my Lord of Antrim, and my Lady Dutdiess of 
Buckingham (both papists, and after that deeply 
engaged in the rebellion) soon followed (whetner 
by concert with your Lordship is not said), and ^ 
you were very well pleased with so good com- 
pany. But in a short time the Irish came and 
drove away great part of your stock, which you 
recovered by a party «ent out .with your brother, 
who brought with him two or three of the chief- 
est conductors of that rabble. This inraged the 
Irish so much, as you conceived your brother was 
not safe there, and therefore sent him to Dublin 
to attend the justices orders, and assure them of 
your readiness to return on a call, they sending a 
convoy, which they promised to do as occasion 
required. But your Lordship hearing that you 
were indicted of high treason, and hereupon your 
brother addressing to the lords justices again, to 
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let tbem know that they had not kept their words 
with him, in suffering this clandestine proceeding 
against you (as your orother's letter calls it), you 
went to Dublin, and addressed your self to my 
Lord of Ormond, as your brother did in your 
behalf to the lords justices and council, to acquaint 
them with your coming ; arid upon your appear- 
ance before them they ordered Vou to come the 
day following, at whicti time, without calling yoii 
In, they committed you to Mr. Woodcock's house, 
one of the Sheriffs of l)ublin. Your brother 
seeing (as he calls it) this rigorous usage towards 

i>ou, and being refused a pass for himself to go 
or England, ne got away to the king at York, 
and petitioned him that yo\i might be sent foi^ 
over to be tryed here by your Peers. But his ma- 
jesties answer was, that he had left all the aiSFairs 
of Ireland to the parliament; upon which he petiti- 
oned the parliament to the i^me effect : their an- 
svirer was, that they cotilddo nothing without the 
king. After this your brother saith, he was con- 
tinually serving his Majesty in England. Your 
Lordship once more placeth your self at Mad- 
dingstowne, whither you had at first retired by 
advice of the lords justices, and continued there 
some five or six moneths after in peace and quiet- 
ness ; but your Lordship doth not mention that 
other neighbouring places possessed by the Eng- 
lish did so ; or what intelligence your Lordship 
had with or gave to the state, but proceed to 
say, that in the mean while paities were sent put 
by the justices, from Dublin and the towns atlja- 
cent, to kill and destroy the rebels ; and the like 
was done through all parts of the kingdom. But 
your Lordship adds, the officers and souldiers 
did not take care enough to distinguish betweeii 
the rebels and subjects, but kill^ in many places 

X 
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promiscuously; on which partly» and partly on 
other provocations that preceded, and some too 
that followed, the whole nation finding themselves 
concerned, took to arms for their own defence, 
and particularly the Lords of the Pale did so^ who 
yet at the same time desired the justices to send 
their petition to the king, which was refused. And 
for their further discouragement, Sir John Read, 
his majesties sworn servant (a stranger to the coun- 
trey, unengaged, and an eye-witness of their pro- 
ceedings, men upon his journey to England) pre- 
vailed with by them to carry their remonstrance 
to his majesty, and to beg his pardon for what they 
had done, coming to Dublin, and not concealing 
his message, was put to the rack for his good 
will. The said Lords having tiyed this and other, 
ways to ajcquaint the king with their grievances, 
and all failing, an open war broke forth generally, 
throughout the kingdom. Your Lordsnip next 
takes notice of your accidental entertaining my 
Lord of Ormond at dinner, immediately after the 
battle of Kilrush, which you were a spectator of, 
being in sight of your house; but that some who 
came with him turned this another way, and pub- 
lishing tlirough the army that it was a mighty 
feast for my Lord Mount Gan*et and the rebels ; 
this through the English quarters past for. current: 
And you oelieve it was much the cause of this 
under-hand villainous proceeding (as you call it) 
against you fore-mentioned. Your Lordship pro- 
ceeds to tell us, that afler twenty weeks that you 
had remained in prison, you were ordered to be 
removed to tlie Castle of Dublin, which startled, 
you, and brought to your thoughts the proceed- 
ings against the Earl of StraBbrd, who confiding 
in his innocenc}', lost his head: you concluded 
then that innocencywas a scurvey plea in an an- 
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gry time ; besides, your Lordship looked upon the 
justices and most of the council to be of the par- 
liament's perswasion; wherefpre you resolvea to 
attempt an escape, and save vour self in the Irish 
quarters, which your Lordship d^d, ^nd give us a 
relation of the manner of it ; and how your Lord-t 
ship took your way towards the mountains of 
Wicklow, where bemg come, you cared little for 
the justices, though before dinner your escape 
being discovered, on notice given to the justice^ 
you were pursued (^y a party of horse, takins their 
way to your l^ouse at Madqingstowne, which they 
invested in the night ; but not finding your lord- 
ship, after po&isessing themselves of what your 
Lordship had within and without, they killed m^- 
ny of your serv3.nts and burnt the house. Your 
Lordship kept on your way to Kilkenny, as mucl^ 
through the fast countrey as you could, tjU you 
arriv^, where you found' the town very fi^ll, an4 
many of your acquaintance, all preparing for 
their natu^ defence, seeing no 4istincuon made, 
or safety but in arms. To this end your Lord- 
ship saith, they hfad chosen amongst themselves, 
out of the most eminent persons, a council, and 
gave it the title of The Supreme Council of the 
Confederate Cat^olicks. of Ireland ; and formed 
an Oath of Association, by which i^l were bound to, 
obey them. They had made four generals of the 
four provinces, Preston of Leinster, Barry of 
Mounster, Owen- Roe O Neil of Ulster, and one 
Burke of Connaugbt; and being to give commissi- 
ons, they caused- a seal to be made, which wa$ the 
seal of the council. Your Lordship saith, you were 
sent for to this council to tell your story, which 
you did. And being asked what you intended to 
do, you answered, to get into France, and so to. 
England; upon which they told you their condi- 
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tion, and what they were doing.ibr their preser- 
vation, persw^din;; you to stay with tlieoiy being 
your Lordship was beloved in the countrey^ bad 
three sisters married amongst them, was perse* 
cptedupon the same score they were, and ruined; 
so that you had no more to lose but your lives. 
You took two or three days to think of this pro- 
position, examining the model of government they 
Had prepared against the meeting of the general 
assembly, and most particularly meir oath of as? 
f^iatipn, which your Lordship judged to be very 
reasonable, as the case stood. On the whole matr 
Ce;if you returned to this council^ thanked them 
fpr their good opinion of you, and engaged your 
self to run a fortune with them. Whether anger 
^nd revenge did not incline you to it as much as 
anv other consideration, you say you cannot re- 
solve; but this you well remember, thatypu con-* 
sidered how you had been used, and seen your 
I^ouse buriiing as you passed by; besides, that 
you were a light man, with no charge, and not 
any hopes of redress from the king, who was theix 
engaged in an intestine war. Now being thus a 
' confederate, and having taken the oath, they 
made your Lrordship one of the cpuncil, aqd ge^ 
neral of the horse under Preston. 

The assembly met the 84th of October, 1642, 
It differed nothing from a parliament, other then 
that the lords and commons sate together, and not 
in two houses. , 

This your Lordship saith, we see was a force 

Eut upon you^^jand you hoped in time, the storni 
eing passed^ to return to your old government 
qnder the king. You had many learnt in the law 
amongst you, whom you encouraged to ke^ you 
as near the old government as might \>e Holdmg tci 
tlie anqiont laws pf the land, . 
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That assembly, without delay, approved all tha 
council had done, and settled a model of govern- 
ment VIZ. That at the end of every general assem- 
bly, the supreme council should be confirmed or 
changed as they thought fit; that it should consist 
of twenty-iSve, six out of each province, three of 
the six still resident. 

The twenty-fifth was your Lordship, with no re- 
lation to any province, but to the kmgdom in ge- 
nerai« Every province had a provincial assembly, 
y^hich met on occasions, and each countrey had 
commissions for applotting money within them- 
selves, as it came to their shares, upon the general 
applotment of the province. Many other things 
Inhere were ^as to government. If a letter came 
io them written in Irish, it would be wondered at, 
and hardly could one be found to read it. You 
sa} you were not in case to bring to justice those 
that begun the rebellion. But you never saw any 
of th^ esteemed or advanced. The general as- 
ficfnbly being put off, the generals fdl to their 
wprk, and your Lordships general took in Burras, 
fort Faukland and Byrrh, in the King's county, 
where you were with him. Your Lordship wan 
also with this general the 18th of IVfarchj 1642, 
when be was beaten at Ross by the Marquess of 
prmond; and by Colonel Monk, since Duke of 
Albermarle, at Timachoo, in the Queen's county, 
the fifth of October, 1642. Yet afterwards he 
besieging Ballynekill, in the same county, you 
veiitured once more with him; where he haying 
ftitelligence that Major General. Crawford was be-? 
lueging Ballybrittas, a castle belonging to the Vis- 
CQunt Clanmaleer, he sent your Lordship with a 
party of fifteen hundred horse and foot to endea- 
vour the succouring of that place, which your 
lordship did, and Crawford drawing ofi^ in pa^ 
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ring Ac river of the Barrow, in a skirmish, had 
his thigh broken with a musket shot. You re-' 
turned as Ballynekill was rendered. After this 
your Lordship remained at Kilkenny with the' 
supreme council, and Preston went into the lower' 
parts of the province with the army; of whose' 
absence the enemies garrisons in the county of Ca- 
tharlogh and Queens county, taking advantage,, 
alarmed the county of Kilkenny, even to the gates 
of the city. Your Lordship was then by the Coun- 
cil commanded to go against them ; and therefore^ 
having gotten together about 2000 men, with some 
<iannon, you marched to Balljmunry, in the county 
of Catlmrlc^h, and took it ; as also Clo^grenan, 
where the county of Wexford's regiment mutinied, 
but were reduced, and some examples made, ser- 
ved well for the future. Your Lordship marched 
thence into the Queen's county, and besieged Bal-' 
lylenan, commanded by the Grimes's, a valiant 
people, with a strong garrison* Put a great breach 
being made, their succopr cam^ by the way of 
Athy. Your I^iOrdship was not well at this alarm, 
but laid upon yopr bed in vour tent However 
you made no gi*eal matter of'^it, knowing the sue-, 
cour copld not b^ considerable ; but your Lord- 
ship beating their succour in their view, the be- 
sieged garrison yielded, on condition to march 
out with their arpis. And then your Lordship 
was perswaded to head the Moungter forces, of 
whose success, under your command, you give 
a full relation ; and then returning to Kilkenny, 
gave the assembly an account of vmat had passed. 
soon after the assembly being broke up, and a 
supreme'council chosen to govern in their absence,' 
you retired to Kilcash, your brother Butler*s 
house, to rest your self. The council went to Ross, 
and • whilst they were there, a trumpet brought 
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them aletter from the Marquess of Ormond, set* 
ting forth his being appointed by the King to hear 
your grievances, and to treat for an accomoda- 
tion« The particulars of the letter you know not, 
but the trumpet was quickly dispatched with some 
slight answer ; which coming to your knowledge,, 
you repaired to Kilkenny, whither the council 
was returned ; and on information, finding what 
you had heard to be true, you sent for Sir Robert 
Talbot^ Sir Richard Barnwall, Colonel Walter 
Bagnal, and such others as were in the town, well 
affected and leading men of the assembly,^ tliough 
not of the council. Now being in your lodging, 
you acquainted them with what you had under*" 
stood, and that if they would stick to you, you 
would endeavour to give it a turn. You all agreed 
on the way, which was to go to the council then 
sitting, to take notice of the King's offer, and 
their return; and to mind tliem that the consi- 
deration and resolutions concerning peace and 
war, the general assembly 'reserved to themselves 
only ; and therefore to require that they would 
«end immediately a trumpet of their own, with a 
letter to the Marquess of Ormond, giving him to 
understand they had issued a summons for a ge- 
neral assembly, in order to acknowledge the Kings 
gracious favour, in naming him his commissioner 
to bear youraggrievances and redress them. This 
you put in execution, and gained your point with- 
out much resistance. 

The Marquess of Ormond being thus brought 
into a treaty, the confederate commissioners met 
at Siginstowne, near the Naas, as his Excellency 
had appointed, in order to a cessation of arms. 
At which time all parties laboured to get into 
possession of what they could. Colonel Monk, 
after made D^ke of Alberraarl^ marched into 
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the county of Wicklow to take in the^ harve^^ 
and possess some castles. Your Lordship being 
then commanded by the council to go against him, 
and having rehdevouzed your troops, consisting of 
about 3000 horse and foot at BaUynekill, in the 
county of Catharlogh, notice was brought you 
that Colonel Monk wad marched away in all haste 
to the assistance of the Lord Moor, tbeii &cing 
Owen Roe O Neil, near Portlester. You finding 
your self now to have nothing to do, thought it 
worth the while to endeavour taking in Dollfur-* 
stown, Tully, Lacagh, and all other castles in 
the county of Kildare, between the rivers of the 
Barrow and Liffe, which you did ; leaving garri- 
sons in them. This done, you repast the Barrow 
at Minster-even, marched into Leix, and took 
diree or four small places ; but as you were go^ 
ing oh, had advice from the commissioners at 
Siginstowne, that they had on the 15thofSep-^ 
tember, 1643, concluded a cessation of arms 
with the Marquesd of Orniond, to which yofd 
subinflted. 

As your Lordship did also to the two peaces 
of 164f6, 1648^. both suitable, and of the same 
strain; and though both were of advantage only 
to the Irish, and highly dishonourable to the crown 
of England, and destractive to the English and 
Protestants, yet both were broken and set at 
naught by the Irish themselves, a iust judgment 
of God against them, whose hands were full of 
blood; and th^re beiitig no hopes that such un- 
tempered mortar could cement them and the pos- 
terity left alive of murdered parents, brothers, sis- 
ters, and other relations; or that ever the Eng- 
lish could live out of danger, and free of massa- 
cres for the future, without exemplary punish- 
ment of the murderers and f ebdis, «nd bringing 
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them b^ forfeitures and otherwise to an absolute 
jsubjection to the laws, and keeping them in that 
state, aa it is now hoped diey are^ and will beTby 
the watchful eye of government. 

I shall now, as briefly as I can, take the liberty 
to give your Lordship impartisi remarks upon 
what your Lordship hath written in justification 
of the rebels, or tending to calximniate his majes- 
ties government; or English and protestant sub- 
jects; reserving a fuller account thereof to a fitter 
occasion. 

In the first place, s^eein^ your Lordships Me- 
mbires dedicated to the kulg, I catinot but tak^ 
notice how dangerous a thing it is, and of how 
bad oonsequaice it may prove, especially in this 
ease and juncture, to misillform his majesty; not 
that I do suspect or tatx. your Lordship of design 
to abuse the king; for I charitably believe, as 
your Lordship amrms upon your word,' that they 
do not contain a lie or mistake to youir knowledge, 
yet I must positively aver, and it is my part td 
make it good, that the relation wants the most 
material and pregnant truths in the principal part 
thereof, and of most consequence to the pubuck^ 
as I doubt not your Lordship will believe and con- 
fess upon such glances as I shall make upon par-^ 
ticulars as I go over them. But before I proceed^ 
it will import the giving- clear light to an affiur, 
which contraiy interests nave so much endeav6ur« 
ed to perplex, to observe the state that unhappy 
kingdom of Ireland Was in at the eruption of that 
faim rebellion. A parliament sitting the year be- 
fore in Ireland, both houses taking notice of som^ 
grievances growing upon thenf, and the want of 
some good new laws for advancing the prosper 
rity and good government of that kingdom, did 
send chosen agents or commissioners, both lords 
y 
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and commons, of most esteem amongst theoiH to 
attend his majesty in England, for redress (^ 
such grievances, and procuring such new grants 
and graces, as they were directed to move for, 
from a gkticious king. His majesty received them 
favourably and with ffood dispatch ; they returned 
for Ireland fully satined, and loaden with all the 
graces and bounties good subjects could hope to 
receive upon such an address to then* prince; 
and what needed confii*mation in parliament, was 
to be done when the parliament should meet, at 
the day to which it was prorogued. The people 
of Ireland were never better pleased than with the 
gracious- returns his maiesty had made by .their 
commissioners. That kmraom never enjoyed a 
more profound, and more like to be lasting peace 
and prosperity; commerce and trade^ both at nome 
and abroad, never flourished more; barbarous 
customs were never more entirely subdued and 
abrogated ; there never was more unity, friend- 
ship, and good agreement, amongst all sorts and 
and degrees (except in the standing root of mis- 
chief, the difference in religion) than at this time^ 
nor more mutual confidence. I can say, being 
that time there, the sheep and the goats lived quiet- 
ly together ; and there was that entire trust in one 
another, as to all matters civil and temporal, that 
I remember very well, the summer before die re- 
bellion, the titular Bishop of Ferns coming his 
visitation into the county of Wexford, where I 
then dwelt, at the reouest of a popish priest, I lent 
most of my silver plate to entertain the said Bi- 
shop with, and had it honestly restored. In this 
serene and happy state was that kingdom, every 
one sitting under his own vine and fig-tree in peace^ 
and in the abundance of all things, when, whe- 
Uier surfeiting of quiet and plenty, or by the just 
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jad^raent of God upon a sinful and superstitious 
nation ; or that the said committees having staid 
in England till thejr saw symptoms of a misunder- 
standing between bis majestj and bis two bouses 
of parliament in Englapd, and being most of them 
papists, conceived they bad fallen into a fit junc* 
ture to set up their darling idolatry, ^d restore 
the pretended jurisdiction of their idolized for- 
raign power of the Pope of Rome, or being in at 
the intrigues of the popish &ction at court, and 
receiving incouragement by what they observed, 
and was infused into them, they had here laid 
the foundation of the massacre and rebellion, 
whereof Ireland was to be the scene^ or upon 
what other grounds I shall not here take upon 
me to determme; but I well remember that the 23d 
of October, after their return, broke out upon a 
formed combination and conspiracy, wherein al-> 
most all the said popish committees were leading 
men and principal actors, such a horrid and 
bloody massacre and rebellion, as is nbt to be 
parallell'd in history; neither man, woman, nor 
in&nts in the womb or at the breast being spared ; 
but the generality of that nation turning barba-» ' 
rous and wild Irish again, after so many hundred 
years subjection to the crown of England, and 
endeavours of their reformation and civilizing to 
so vast an expence of blood and treasure, as is 
hardly to be believed. But, my Lord, I may now 
but touch at things, comme en passant, that I 
may keep within the bounds of a letter ; but when 
what I nave meditated, and am preparing from 
records and authentick, unquestionable relations 
and transactions of that bloody tragedy and match- 
less defection from the crown and very nation of 
English men, shall see the light, your Lordship 
will be informed of what, it seems, hath not yet 
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cojn^ to your knowledge, and-what inu6t make 
your Loroship blush at your so&tal mistake, to 
have ever been (so far as you confess your self] in 
so. ill compan;|K9 ^^ to have partaken in the leasf^ 
in so foul a guilt. 

Having made this Jiecesssary excursion and 
caution, J proceed in your Lordships own me* 
thpd, going first with your .Lordship to the lords 
justices, acquaipting; them of .your willingness to 
serve ,thp kin^ against the rebels, to which, no 
doubt, by advice .pf hi^ majestien privy council in 
that kingdom, they, gave a yery prudent answer^ 
that your religion .was an obstacle ; and how could 
they well say less, when it was apparent thati^ 
w€^ a popish coni^iracy, and those of that pnn 
fession umversally engaged in the defection ; in so 
' ipuch that though the state there would have 
.distinguished . them into allegiance^ and for. that 
end, more out of desire to win them than any con^ 
fid^ce they had in them, but to leave them with-r 
out excuie, put . arms and ammunition into the 
hands of the X^ord .Viscount Gormanstoh,: and 
pther popish lords and gentlemen of best qualil^ 
* and estates in the English pale ; and who . by their 
tenures bad formerly, and were obliged to assist 
tiie crown in times of danger ; and tney, almost 
all pf them, went with his ro^estieS' arms in aid 
of the rebels ; and they who did best, , did but 
restore the kings arms, and joyned themselves, and 
all the power they could make, to the insurrec- 
tion ; forgetting the ^ants and bountiful gifts of 
lands their ancestors nad received firom the crown 
for former, and on condition of future service; in 
which rank your Lordship placetli your noble an«v 
cestors, and 1 heartUy wisn you 4iad continued that 
station. 
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•: Your XiQvdsIiips n^xt motion was to the l6rds 
jnstiice»f tox tt pasa to.go for England, whicfa^ 
thouffh tbey could nojb consent to, Uiey. gave your 
Lordship, good advice, and which for a time you 
followed (viz^. to^ go hcnne to your houses .being 
but. 20 miles from Dublin^ and under the protec-. 
tiont.or Teadi of the. state, as there should beoc-n 
casion^ and as your Liordship found afterwards. 

GpnEcerntng your Lordships entertaining my 
liord.of Antrim and the Dutcness of Buckingham 
at Middingstowne, whither they soon followed, 
wb^tber by consent with your Lordship is not said^ 
and your delight in their company, I have nothing 
to 9ay^ but that it was an ill tiihe. for .feasting and 
jolUty, when, stript, and almost starved Englisli, 
<aime .flying, by your gate every day firom the rer 
bds. cruelty. And I find, that both, the Marques 
of r. Antrim and the Dutchess were after that deep<r 
]y engaged in the rebellion, and her Grace living 
and dymg in the Irish quarters, chose to be bu- 
ried at Waterford, And though your. Lordship 
had power. enpugb» when the Irish came and drove 
away a great part of your stock, to recover it, . by 
ft party, sent .out with your brother, who brought 
ynth him two. or three of the chiefest conductors 
of that rabble, yet you do not so much as. pre- 
tend that you delivered up any. of them to. justice 
(as you ought). But you say that thisinraged 
the Irish so much, as. you conceived your brother 
was not safe there (where yet you thought fit to 
continue), but sending him to Dublin to attend 
the justices orders, and assure them of your rea- 
diness to return on a call, they sending a convoy, 
which the^ promised to do as occasion required, 
yet your Lordship bearing that you were indicted 
of' high treason (the most publick way of accus- 
ing, Uiough your brothers letter calls it dandes* 
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tine) you went to DuUb (it neems yon could go 
when you fleased without a convoy) but did not, 
it seenis, tnink fit to appear and oppose the in- 
dictment ; but beinp; committed by the lords jus- 
tices and council (the justification whereof is not 
the work of this letter, but will have its proper 
time and place) your Lordship, after addressing 
your case bv your brother to the king and par- 
liament in England without success, whither your 
brother, being refused a pass by the justices, was 
gotten, it seems your Lordship meditated your 
escape into the Irish quarters, and relate the man- 
ner how you compassed the same, which few will 
believe your Lordsnip would have done, or held it 
the way to save your self, but that you knew you 
had deserved it of them, and that they had no 
cause .to hurt you, as appeared after by their 
making you general of their horse; and your 
Lordship chusing the oath of association before 
that of allegiance. 

Your Lordship having now shifted sides^ be- 
take your self roundly to a justification of the 
rebels cause, I must follow you your own way, 
though it be not so methodical as I could wish, 
and IS with great confusion of times and af&irs, 
which the thread of history will reduce to order 
when time serves. It is true that parties were 
sent out by the justices, acconling to his m^ijes-- 
ties direction, to kill and destroy the rebels through- 
out all the parts of tbe kingdom ; and if the offi- 
cers and souldiera did not take care enough (in 
your Lordships ^opinion) to distinguish between 
the rebels and the subjectsy but killed in many 
places promiscuously (whereof your Lordship gives 
no instances, or of particular complaints to nave 
been made of any such thing), I would fain know 
what distinction could be miule of those that w^re 
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found in anns or action against the kings autho* 
rity ; for there will appear to have been no pro- 
secution of others, nor any others killed, unless 
by such accidents as might happen in full peaces 
and when the course of justice is free. 

But your Lordship saith, that on this partly, and 
partly on other occasions that preceded, and some 
too that followed (but you enumerate none) the 
whole nation finding themselyes concerned, took 
arms for their own defence; and particularly the 
Lords of the pale did so, who yet at the same 
time desired the justices to send their petition to 
the king, which was refused. 

This being the chief ground by which your 
Lordship would justifie the most formed and dan- 
gerous conspiracy and rebellion that ever was in. 
that kingdom since the crown of Enghmds first ti- 
tle thereunto, which your lordship (being a Peer of 
England) should have distinguished from a just 
and a lawfiil war, but do not; I must observe to 
your Lordship, that its an ill way to acquaint tlie 
king with their pretended grievances. La main a 
fepee; they should have done that, if they hAd 
any, before their treacherous and bloody massa* 
cres and open rebellion ; but indeed they had none 
to ofier but what was the just return of their 
own black actions ; for your Lordship knows (as 
I have said before) that by conunittees of both 
houses of parliament in Ireland, whereof most 
were papists, they had just before their rebellion 
returned loaden with such graces and condescen- 
sions of &vour from the crown, as had been sufii- 
cient (meeting with the least ingenui^, gratitude 
and humanity) to have made wav^mg persons 
good subjects ; but the Lord Mac Guires ana others^ 
confessions manifested that they had laid their 
design of treason too deep to retreat easily, when 
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they had once struck the stroke, till* finding their 
error, not from remorse, but from sense of d^iger 
imminent (which must inevitably follow, unless 
they could subdue England too). At the first they 
made a loud cry of grievances, and at length bid 
fiiir, as they had made Ireland a field of blood 
and desolation, to disturb England .also. 

Concerning the further discouragement the rebels 
Teceived by Sir John Reads treatment, and what 
that was, and upon what grounds, though I have all 
the passages thereof by me, and will by no means 
allow of racking any man ^ as being contrary to thc^ 
law of England, yet I must observe that it was a' 
very jealous time, after so many thousands slaugh- 
tered barbarously in cold blood, the rebellion in- 
creasing every day, too great a curiosity arising to 
know the bottom of the design, that remedies pro- 
portionable might be appli^; and Sir John Read 
being one of the kings servants and a designing 
papist, being there so unseasonably, without beings 
able to ^ve a good account of himself or business, 
and goings away agent for the' rebels in arms' with*' 
out leave of the state, might make them exceed- 
the strict bounds of law in his examination. 

Your liordship in the next place taking notice 
that you had tryed this and: other ways to acquaint: 
the king with your grievances (which I have shew** 
ed before were none), and all failing, an open wap 
broke forth genelrally throughout the kingdom f 
this being a meer colour and pretence, your Xord- 
ship unfortunately puts the effect, before the pre-< 
tended cause; for by what you had said before^ 
and what the truth of the cause is, the horrid re-^ 
bellion, (for it never merited the name of a war) 
was universal, before they so much as alledged 
arty grievance; Your next Memoire is of your 
entertaining my Lord of Ormond at tlinner 'after 
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the battle of Kilrush, which you vere a specta* 
tor of; and that some who came with him turned 
it another way^ publishing through the army that 
it was a feast for my Lord Mountgarret and the 
rebels, which through the English quarters past 
for current 

Here your Lordship,, by your own shewing, in- 
timates^ that though you were a spectator from 
your own bouse of a battle wherein the crown lay 
At stake, and had formerly discovered you had 
force enough to recover your cattle taken away by 
the rebels, and apprehend some of their leaders, 
which you call rogues^ yet (though a Peer of 
both kingdoms) you would be no actor, though 
the kings general was at your gate, doubting, it 
^eems, the event of battle ; but the success rendering 
my Lord of Ormond victorious, you «et before 
him that dinner which you had not strength to 
keep from him. And indeed it was generally theu 
hda by the English, that if the rebels had gain- 
ed the day, your lordship would more frankly 
have bid the Lord Mountgarret^ their general, 
(and a Butler also^) wel^me to that dinner thao 
you did .my Lord of Ormond; and this is what 
passeth current in ihis particular to this day, which 
you believe was much the cause of that villainous 
proceeding (as you call it) fore-mentioned; where- 
as it seems you were so far from being ill dealt with, 
in the least, that my Lord of Ormond, your guest,, 
though he might have justified his carrying you 
prisoner with , nirii to Dublin, who would not as-' 
jsist him in ilght as your tenure r^uired, left you 
(as some think by ablameable omission) master of 
yoiir own iiouse, and without the least damage 
done yon, though much happened after to the 
kingdom by your liberty^ ot which you were for 
some time restrained in the SJier^fis hands, and ftf- 
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tcr ordered to be removed to the cattle of Dublin^ 
which you say startled you, and it bromrht to 
your thoughts the proceedings against the Karl of 
Strafford, &c whereupon you made an escape^ 
probably in the manner related. 

But nere your Lordship, not distinguishing 
times, and I not having paperr by me, am so 
doubtful of an intermixture of affairs to your ad-* 
vantage^ that I must reserve the unfolding thereof 
to another time^ when I shall be able exactly to 
shew you the times of vour Lordships appearing 
' and joyning with the rebels; and of the proceed* 
ing against the Earl of StrafFcMrd, and how they 
preceded on the othen I shall onl^ for the pre* 
sent observe how that great personage (though 
more innocent than your Lordship could pretend 
to) never fled his tryal, well knowing that would 
have fixed more guilt upon him in construction of 
law, Uian could be proved against him ; and judg- 
ed it more honourable to hazard the losing of his 
head than his imiocency. Your Lordship's wis- 
dom took a contrary course, and concluding that 
innocency was a scurvy plea in an angry time (as 
indeed it is in any times, where it is so thin laid 
that gross guilt appears under it) you find it safer 
to arraign the state than to abide a tryal; and ac- 
cordinglV taxing them for passion and partiality, 
and to be of the parliaments perswasion (when 
your Lordship would have had them and the 
whole kin^om of yours, and by what means time 
hath manifested) you resolved to attempt an es- 
cape and save your self in the Irish quarters, 
which your Lordship did to the mountams of 
Wicklow; where being come, you cared little for 
the justices. Is it possible, if your Lordship had 
thought your self innocent, that you would seek 
safety, or count your self safe among the most 
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enormously bloody and guilty menthait ever wei'e 
under the sun, and fly the Kings justice with re* 
flection and scorn upon the state, that was pur- 
suing them for their crimes ; and to avoid tlie in- 
ward stings of guilt or apprehension of punish* 
ment, run head-long into open and avowed guilt, 
among those who were under Gods vengeanice 
and the kings. *I leave this to your Lprdship's 
more serious second thoughts. 

Being out of the danger of justice, though your 
Lordship cared little for the justices (as how coul4 
your Lordship, when vou were associated with 
those who had bid defiance to Gq4 and the kin^) 
yet your Lordship quickly saw a proof how civil 
and merciful they had been to you hitherto, whei\ 
they, upon your escape^ shewed ypu thev had power 
enough to pursue you, and pillage and h^rn your, 
bouse in your mountain view, and use vpur &rz 
mily as enemies, which they might have done be* 
fore; but their constant course ^as to endeavour, 
the regaining those who had faltered in their al-v 
legiance, and not to increase the number, which 
was too heavy upon them already. 

Your Lordship at length arrived at the beloved 
place designed, tlie city of Kilkenny, head quart 
ters of the confederate rebels, where you found 
many of your acquaintance preparing for their na- 
tural defence, seeing no distinction made, or safe- 
ty but in arms. 

Your Lon^ships heart was now at rest among 
your friends and relations, to whom indeed, after 
committing all the wickedness their hand of vio- 
lence could reach to, being defeated in several bat* 
ties by his majesties forces, and driven in^ their 
holds, defence became natural, their crimes having 
left Uiem no hopes but in arms; and whp could 
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expect no distinction to be made, where thqr were 
universally involved in the same black goilt 

For this end jour Lordship saith they had 
chosen a councit, formed an oath of association, 
made four generals of the four provinces, caused a 
seal to be made^ raised moneys, constituted a gene- 
ral assembly, &c. all ensigns of the more than 
r^ai power they had usurped; To this council 
your Lordship was sent for, and being well pre* 
pared by those inclinations which maae you for- 
sake the king^s government and the iaws, you 
quickly closed with them upon the grounds before 
expressed, and upon 'consideration of their model 
of government, and very reasonable (as your Lord- 
ship judged it) oath of association, which your 
Lordship prints at large, and their desiring voilir 
conjunction, with than& returned, your Loroship 
engaged your self to rim a fortune with them, 
upon very ill principles, if anger and revenge in* 
clined you to it as much as any other considera* 
tion (which you intimate, though you say you 
cannot reserve.) 

Its strange how the' Earl of Castlehaven and 
L6rd Audley in England, could close so cordially 
with the Irish, who had shed so much innocent 
English blood in full peace, and think himself jus- 
tified by such an account of his engagement as this, 
unless rie had been resolved in the justice of their 
cause from the beginning, however he carried it 
with seeming &imess to the lords justices till he 
fjbt out of their ,reach. 

But engaged your Lordship was, and being thus 
confederate, and having tak^i the oath of associ- 
ation, becoming one of their council^ and general 
of the horse under Preston, and giving the most 
specious account you can ^of your proceedings in 
tliat quality, truth being the greatest and best 
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friend, I had rather one or several persons and hr 
jnilies should lie. under the conseouences of it3 
impartiality, than that the Englisn nation and 
protestaiit religion should suffer by a timorous 
lonworthv concealing* or withholding any part of 
it Ana since your Lordship^ to palliate or jus- 
lifie your own nction^ and the confederate Irish 
cause* endeavours to render the generality of 
the English protestants criminal, your Lordship 
iniist npt think- it jnuch that I* one of English 
race, and for religion of the church of England, 
jishould be a little plain in their j.ustification and 
diefence^ and ibr. that end remove the mask your 
X^rd^hip hath put upon the face of affairs, by 
^qontinuing ., my remarques upon your Lord- 
diip's Mejnoires. And first to .the constitu- 
tion of a. council, it was made up of members 
lincapable of that trust by law. In the oath of 
association, and propositions grounded thereon, 
there is not a word but breathes high treason ex- 
(cept the first thirteen lines, which set up the kings 
pame and authority only in pageantry and mockr 
(^ry, to be crucified and contradicted by all that fol- 
lows; andy^t tliis oath your Lordship .held very 
reasonable, as the case then stood,.! that is, when 
ou ,and vour confederates were encouraged or 
lieightenea with a power«able, as you fancied, to 
inake ^xxl whM you had sworn. And suitable to 
this ungodly, trayterous oath, were all the sub- 
sequent proceedings of the confederates, their 
<?puncils;,at home and their actiona abroad^ their 
cessations and pretended peaces, which I shall 
take notice of iMre particularly in their respective 
aeries of time. 

The general assembly met. the 24th (^October 
1642; your Lordship saith it differed nothing 
Snmx a parliament but that the lords and com-* 
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mons sate together, and not in two hooses. Was 
this fio inconsiderable a difference in the opinion 
of a Peer of England as well as Ireland, or fit for 
one of so noble extraction to be submitted toi^ 
against honour, law and right reason. But the 
truth is, and I speak it for the honour of the 
nobility of Ireland, the rebels had not debauched 
enough of them, either for interest or number, to 
bear the countenance of a house of Peers, or to 
be of any considerable figure among that people, 
who having cast off majesty, could not be warmed 
by the beams thereof^ which I count the nobility ; 
but they resolved of course into common persons 
again, and had but single votes among the croud, 
instead of those honourable priviledges and nega- 
tive voice which their ancestors had acquired as 
the just reward of their faithfulness to the crown 
in former times, and in all defections and rebel- 
lions since the subjection of that nation to Eng- 
land. And this your Lordship ingeniously con^ 
fessetli Tand saith we see it) was a force put upon 
you, ana you hoped in time the storm being passed^ 
to return to your old government under the king. 
Here you own the being fallen from it ; but coula 
your lx>it]ship imagine, or any others believe 
this cobweb pretence possible, were you not all 
engaged by the bond of an oath to tne contrary, 
and to preserve your new upstart treasonable mo- 
del and constitution ; and that the storm should 
never cease till you had by arms attained a confir- 
mation of all that you had done, for which by the 
said oath, you renounced the receiving any par- 
don or protection, but by your fwn sword. But 
that assembly differed also from a parliament 
in this, that it was called by a packed party of 
bloody papists in rebellion and confederacy, and 
had neither legal nor regal authority. ^' 
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But to conciliate credit and belief you addj 
that there were many learned in the law amongst 
you, whom you encouraged to keep you as near 
the old government as might be, holding to tlie 
ancient laws of the land. 

This is as improbable as the other; but if true, 
is a demonstration that Irish popish lawyers are 
the worst instruments that can be tolerated in Ire- 
land. And it is notorious in fact, that these were 
the men that did both contrive and put in order 
the rebellion, and frame their whole constitu- 
tion, and without whose council and abilities 
(having had their education in the inns of court 
of England) they had never come out of that 
chaos of confusion where they were at first, or 
reduced their affairs to a consistency, but had 
been quickly mastered. And therefore I hope 
tliis hint concerning the lawyers will awaken hid 
majesty and parliament of England, and the go- 
vernment in Ireland, to provide against the con* 
tinuance of such dangerous instruments as the 
popish lawyers have shewed themselves to be, and 
m probability will so continue; making use of 
their learning and skill for subversipn oi govern • 
ment and good order ; so that Ireland is never like 
to be quiet if they be tolerated. Your Lordship 

f)roceeds to tell us, that this assembly without de- 
ay approved all the council had done, (how could 
they well in gratitude do less, being themselves, 
a creature of that councils making) and settled a 
model of government, viz. that at the end of every 
general assembly the supreme council sliould be 
confirmed or changed, as they thought fit. That 
it should consist of twenty-five, six out of each pro* 
vince, three of the six still resident, the 25th was 
your Lordship, with no relation to any province^ 
put to the kingdom in general, &c. Your Lord- 
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ship*s relation was a mock image of his mfuestji^ 
which was also to the kingdom in general, andf, but 
that It is not now my business, I could here evince 
that this constitution cast the over balance of the 
government clearly into the Irish hands, such of the 
old English extraction as joined with them being 
ciphers upon the matter, as it appeared afterwardb 
in practice: so improbable \vas what votir Lord- 
ship asserts, that if a letter came to them written 
in Irish it would be wondered at, and hardly 
could one be found to read it, unless you would 
confess that those skilled in reading the Irish Ian- 

fuage are extin<^; for the meerest Irish of that 
ingdom, and iall the popish clergy, who (if anjr) 
are likeliest to be skilled in it, were (Engaged m 
the rebellion and constant promoters of it, hav- 
ing their colleges and monasteries in Kilkenny, 
ana all cities and chief towns under the confede- 
rate Irish power, and wholly at their comtaand. 
For a close of this paragraph, your Lordship saith, 
you were not in case to bring to justice those 
that bc^n the rebellion, but ybu taevier saw any 
of them esteemed or advanced. ^ TTiis is strange; 
when Owen Roe O Neil, Sir Phelemy O Neil^ 
Con O Ndl, the Mc. Donnels, Mc. Thomas, the 
Farrolls, the Delves, the Mc. Cartyes, Mc. Guires, 
Mc Mahans, Fitzpatricks, Mc. Gennis's, am} 
generally those of the m^re Irish septs and &mi- 
Iies, were chiefly trusted, whose names it were too 
tedious to repeat, but I have authentitk lists of 
them : but indeed I do believe the confederates, 
even of English extraction, had as tittle will as 
power to ijuestion those that begun the rebelli- 
on ; And to this day they are so far from any in- 
clination to condemn it, that their writings runi 
in justification of it ; and I never yet met with any 
that cordially seemed to repent i^ or perswade 
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Others to it, except only Peter Walsh, whom your 
Lordship calls your ghostly father, Caron, and 
some few remonstrants with them, who condemn- 
ing the doctrines of rebellion, king killing, and. 
deposing, &c« do obliquely censure this rebellion ; 
and some of them positively call the beginners and 
continuers thereof to repentance. 

The rest of your Lordships Memoires is more 
history than justification, as well whilst you conti- 
nued to serve under the confederate catholicks, 
whiqh was till the peace of 1646, proclaimed, as 
after, till you left Ireland, wherein your Lordships 
part being mixed of gallantry and generosity in 
some instances, as well as severity and fierce pro- 
secution of the English in others, I will not be a 
critical observer thereof or lead any to envy your 
Lordship the just esteem of whatever you did 
honourably, though in an ill cause. But since 
your Lordship lays some weight of merit upon the 
cessation, and two peaces of 1646 and 1648, and 
expresseth no un&vourable opinion of that which 
goes by the name of Glamorgan's peace, and think 
much that the Irish their estates were given away 
by the acts of settlement, I shall only make some 
general remarks upon those particulars, and the 
whole state of that rebellion, and so put an end 
to your Lordships trouble and my own. 

And first, I must observe upon the whole mat- 
ter, that the Irish did the English more hurt, and 
advantage themselves more by the cessation and 
two first peaces, than ever they did or could do by 
open force afl«r the first massacre. Upon these 
grounds the lords justices and council were from 
the beginning averse to them ; and for me to shew 
the design and intrigue of the cessation and peaces, 
which 1 can do by unquestionable memorials and 
records, will make a great part of a volume, and 
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cannot well come within the bounds of a letter; 
but when I have said all I think fit to you Lord* 
ship u))on occasion of your letter, your Lordship 
who (as you were an enemy as keen as generous) 
having been by your place and interest privy to 
all the cabals and secret councils against the Eng- 
lish and protestants, being deeplye ngaged in the 
Roman catholick confederacy, and any other at- 
tempts against them, in what shape or form soever 
ihey appeiared, will, I hope, if you find any thing 
written by me questionable or doubtful in yoitr 
opinion, favour me with your severest reflections 
thereupon ; for as 1 design nothing but exact truth 
wherever it light, so if by inadvertency 5r want of 
full information, I shomd erre, or come short in 
the least, your Lordship shall find me ready to 
retract or supply, but never to persist in it 

Your Loraship knows as well as any man, that 
the Earl of Ormond, made aflerwaras Marquess 
and Duke with the same title, was the first of that 
iamily of the Botelers that was educated in the 
protestant religion ; his mother the Lady Thurles, 
brothers, sisters, and all his relations continuing 
Roman catholicks^ and in the Irish quarters ; and 
those able to bear arms, as the Lord Muskrv, 
after Earl of Clancarty, and Colonel Fitzpatrick, 
liis brother in law, his brother Colonel Richard 
Butler of Kilcash, and Colonel George Mathewes, 
and other his relatio^is^ as the Lords Mounter- 
ret, Dunboyne, and divers other Lords, and otners 
of his name and family, were generals or com- 
manders of lower quality in the rebels army ; so 
that his Lord Aip was upon the matter single in 
any duty and all^iance to the crown, all bis 
Lordships friends, kmdred and dependants, taking 
the contrary part; and his Lordship escaping soon 
after the rebellion to Dublin, only with the kings 
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troop, which he commanded, and some servants 
that attended him. The Elarl of Leicester, Lord 
Lieutenent, as he was upon his journey for Ire* 
land, was discharged that imployment,' to make 
way for the Marquess of Ormqnd to succeed him^ 
who had an unlimited commission sent him>, sole to 
examine the pretended grievances of the Irish| 
and for making a cessation with the rebels, which 
he did, and was after made Lord Lieutenant, 
and concluded the two first peaces beforemenr 
tioned. I have heard Sir Philip Percival, a very 
worthy person and of a fair estate, being asked 
why he would by his certificates of defect of stores, 
give countenance and furtherance to a cessation^ 
which he knew could only advantage the rebels, 
and be ruinous to the English? answer, The 
stores were really wasted upon unprofitable, fruit- 
less marches, and then his certificates being re- 
quired, he durst not (as an officer) refuse tnem, 
niough he was aware of the use would be made of 
them. 

To shew your Lordship how the cessasion ope- 
rated (la}ring aside at present the question of the 
warrantableness or necessity thereof) and that the 
two first peaces were against law and several acts 
of parliament in both kingdoms (and upon that 
and other accounts, the validity thereof), I must 
take another opportunity, when I may discoursef 
things more fully with your Lordship. I can now 
only briefly' tell your Lordship, that all the pro- 
ceedings of the rebels in arms, and all their de- 
mand^ were tr^son : That the English and Pro- 
testants had the laws on their sicfe, which the 
Irish by combinatibh and force did break, and de- 
igned wholly to subvert: that the Irish tolerated 
iio Protestants in their Quarters, though that reli- 
gion were the only legal -e^blishment; but seized 
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and forfeited all their estates, whilst the Protest-* 
ants afforded-the^neasure and benefit of the laws 
to the Irish and Papists, even to those who had 
been in rebellion, whensoever they came in or sub- 
inittedl 

It is not then to be wondered at, that the chief 
and most of the English nobility in Ireland, and 
the generality of English* Scotch and Irish Pro- 
testants of all qualities and degrees, sooner or later, 
opposed both tne cessation and peaces, as destruo* 
live to them, and derogatory to the Crown, in* 
which number we find the Earls of Kildare, Tho- 
mond, Cork, Barrimore, Drogheda, DonnagalV 
Clanbrassill, Mount Alexander, &c. the Viscounts 
of Valentia, Conoway, Ranelagb, Kinnelmeky, 
Shannon, &c. Barons or Lords Elsmond, Inche* 
quin, Blaney, Bro^hill, &c. But it were endless 
to name all, and o^ no use to your Lordship, who 
know this as well as L 

By this it appears how ungratefully the Irish 
did requite the Marquess of Ormond, for his un-» 
willingness that the whole Irish nation should ruin 
themselves by their persisting in rebellion. And 
now, whether it was their vain confidence to carry 
the day, or what else occasioned it, they lost the 
opportunity of deliverance which the Marqu«ss of 
Ormond, being related to so many of them by 
blood and alliance, had compassionately designed 
for them, though with great hardship and da« 
mage to the English. And whatever grounds the 
Marquess of Ormond had for the cessation and 
peaces (by which he could have got nothing, but 
would have incurred manifest loss), which it diiefly 
concerns himself to vouch, that iji the eye of the 
world he may stand clear as a true English man 
and faithful subject. It is apparent, that now by 
the forfeiture and punishment of the Irishi m^ 
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JLordship and family are the greatest gainers of 
the kingdom, and have added to their inneritances 
vast scopes of land, and a revenue three times 
greater than what his paternal estate was before 
the rebellion ; and most of his increase is out of 
their estates who adhered to the peaces, or served 
under his Majesties ensigns abroad ; which shew% 
that whatsoever of compassion or natural affection, 
or otherwise, might incline him to make those 
peaces, he is in judgment and conscience against 
them, and so hath since appeared, and hath ad- 
vantage by their lading aside. The like may be 
said of the Duke of York, the Earl of A^rlington, 
Lord Lanesborough, and others, who have great 
estates of the Irish freely given them upon the 
same foundation ; so that 'tis to be hoped, whether 
the bills already come over to confirm the forfeited 
rebels estates to English and Protestants will do 
the work or no, that his Grace, or whosoever 
shall succeed him in the Lieutenancy, will in 
time transmit such bills as shall do that work ef- 
fectually, apd unite and strengthen his Majesties 
Protestant subjects to oppose and break the fur- 
ther designs of that rebellious generation, which 
they will never keep free from so long as they 
acknowleidge and obey a foreign head. 

I shall make no reflection at tliis time upon the 
peace called Glamorgan's peace, but what your 
Lordship gives occasion for by mentioning iU viz. 
that it was the most destructive of all to the English 
and protestants, but suited best with the confederate 
design of establishing the Romish idolatry, which 
your Lordship in your oath of association engaged 
as deep in as any, excepting the first foundatioa 
laidin blood, a fit basis for a taction only supported 
l>y fraud and cruelty. 
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One passage in your Lordships Memoires I 
cannot but take notice of, for your honour, as an 
English man; that when the Marquess of Ormond, 
in his extremity between the Nuncio party and 
the parliament of England, asked your Lordship 
with which of his enemies he should treat, you 
answered, that you were confident he had resolved 
that before, there being no question in the case. 
When it was no question with your Lordship, I 
wonder how it came to be one with his Lordship ; 
but the success of your council was happy, and 
founded upon solid grounds of reason. 

Your Lordship sees I can but glance at particu- 
lars in this letter, and being (by so noble a pens 
engaging in justification of a quarrel which casts 
reflection upon all that took contrary part to the 
Irish, of which number I was one) contrary to my 
first intention upon the matter, necessitated (in 
vindication of as just a cause as eyer was managed 
under the sun) to hasten out the last part of the 
general History of Ireland first, (wherein I shall so 
impartially make relation beyond all possibility of 
contradiction, that I doubt not your. Lordship will 
reflect with remorse upon what you have done and 
written, wherein I differ from you; and the world 
will know^ exactly the truth of that sad story.) I 
shall in the mean time, only as in an abstract, set 
these things before you, and upon the whole mi^tteF,' 
in answer to your Lordships specious justification, 
and for your present mortification, let you know 
that by judgment of the king and his privy councils 
and parliaments in both kingdoms, vou are in- 
volved in the guilt of treason, and under forfeiture 
of all you have ; and as a friend, yet advise you to 

Set his majesties pardon, if the acts of parliaments 
ave not precluded you ; for its more than I know 
if all your Lordships active services in Ireland be 
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not yet liable to the utmost penalties and severities 
of the law. So &r are they from being fit to be 
offered as entertainment to his majesty by an epistle 
dedicatory, as your Lordship hath done. 

I find your Lordship in several places reflects 
upon those who broke the first peace, and call it 
unparallelled breach of faith, punished by heavy 
judgments from heaven; and yet this was the con- 
federates own act. But as ^ the breach of the 
oath of allegiance by the Irish, and their treache- 
rous and bl^>dy defection from the crown of Eng- 
land, were a peccadillo, your Lordship hardly takes 
notice of it, but repines at the forfeiture of estates 
grounded thereupon, though God and man agreed 
in that vengeance and punishment. And let this 
rebellion be compared to all before it, there will 
not appear, since the English title to Ireland, so 
just and clear grounds of forfeiture and extirpating 
a nation as have done upon this ; but the king hath 
mingled mercy with' justice; and though by a pro- 
vidence from heaven to the English, the Marquesses 
of Ormond and Clanrickard, his majesties chief 
governors, encouraged the Irish to keep up a war 
against the English, wherein they were so much 
hardened to their ruin, that they were at length 
entirely subdued, without conditio^ to any save for 
life, and lefl to be as miserable as they had made 
others in all other respects, yet multitudes of them 
have been restored, and must yet owe their lives 
and estates to the clemency of the king, and the 
mildness of the English government, which they 
had cast off, and put themselves under a foreign 
yoke, which neither we nor our &thers were able to 
bear : the wisdom of God thus punishing one sin 
of theirs with another, till they are scarce a people $ 
and the English and protestant interest never mores-, 
flourishing in tliat kingdom*. Insomuch, that it 
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would be now tlie greatest folly imaginable in the 
government of England and Ireland, ever to su£Per 
the papists to ^row capable of raising such a rebel- 
lion again, which they will certainly do when able; 
bigoti-y and sottish ignorance, both of priests and 
people in religion, being the growing root of mi»- 
chiefthere. 

Upon the whole, since the cobweb excuses your 
Lordship hath made cannot cover the blood that 
hath been shed, or bring quiet to the consciences 
of any that had hand therein ; and since your Lord- 
ship so well knows the temper and constitution of 
the Irish, by your long continuance and interest 
among them, 1 cannot but yet hope (and therefore 
do wifli the most friendly adjurations beseech your 
Lordship herein) that the zeal which you yet seem 
to have for the king his laws, and the English 
government, will inchne you to let him know (the 
truth you cannot be ignorant of) that they are a 
nation never to be trusted till reformed, that so his 
majesty and his English subjects may run no more 
hazards of sufFeringby confiaence in them, or regard 
to their crocodile tears and groundless complaints, 
by which they have deceived the English in all 
times* And that by your repentance, imitating 
your ghostly father reter Walsh, his advice to his 
countrey men for repentance and change of princi- 
ples, your Lordship may give another instance to 
the world that allegiance and the religion you pro- 
feiss may dwell in the same breast, than which 
nothing can more conduce to divert the Irish from 
future attempts of rebellion. 

My Lord, I fittd many queries fit to be made 
on your Memoires, and many other particulars ; a 
redire therein, but you will, perhaps, think I have 
done too much already. I shall therefore reserve 
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these to another opportunity, and here close in the 
wonted manner, with the assurance of my being 
(saving in the Irish confederacy and matter of 
religion) 

My Lord, 

Your Lordships 

AffectionateTriend 
And Servant. 
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defeated his horsey who, to save themsdif es» broke 
in on the foot, and put them into diadrder : their 
camions were useless, being past th/black water. 
This (with God's blessing) and ar great shower 
of rain, gave me the victory, wJth little or no 
loss. Sir Charles that commanaed, with several 
other officers, remained prisowrs; their cannon 
and ba^gai2;e taken, and all toeir foot defeated; 
but their horsey for the mq^ part escaped.—--* 
This happened on a Sunday, the 4th of June 
164S. 

Now having left the Jfest advice I could for 
the improving this advantoge^ I took leave of 
the general, with other/ of the province, and re- 
turning to ICilkenny, nve the assembly an account 
of what had past, ip order to their future com- 
mands. Soon afiemhe assembly being broke up^ 
. and a supreme cdincil chosen to govern in theur 
absence, I returned to Kilcash (my brother Butler's 
house) to rest mpelf. The council went to Ross, 
and whilst the/^were ther^ a trumpet brought 
them a letter fi^m the Marquess of Ormond, set- 
ing forth hi^neing appointed by the king to hear 
our gnevoxiiesj and to treat for an accomodati- 
on. The munpet was quickly dispatched with 
some slight answer ; which coming to my know- 
ledge, I repaired to Kilkenny, where the coun- 
cil was yreturned ; and on information, finding 
what I Aiad heard was true, I sent for Sir Robert 
Talbott .Sir Richard Barnwell, Col. Walter Bag- 
nell, iind such others as were in town well af- 
fectea, and leading men In the assembly, tho' not 
of ij&e council, and having acquainted diem with 
I understood, I told them, if they would 
L to me, I would endeavour to give it a 
I. We all a^eed on the way, which was to 
to the council then sitting, to take notice 
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of the king^s offer and their return, anflT to 
mind them, that the consideration and nfeolu- 
tions concerning peace and war, the general 
assembly reserved wholly to themsely^; and 
therefore to require that they would smd imme- 
diately a trumpet of their own, with/a letter to 
the Marquess of Ormond, giving him to under- 
stand they had issued summons ior a general 
assembly, in order to acknowl^^e the king's 
gracious favour in naming him Ms commissioner 
to hear and redress our grievaiytes. This we put 
in execution, and gainea our point w^ithout much 
resistance. 

The Marquess of OrmondT being thus brought 
into a treaty, the confedemte commissioners met 
at Siginstown, near the iVaas, as his excellency 
had appointed, in order/to a ces^tion of arms; 
at which time all parses laboured to get what 
they could into theirXossiession. CoL Muncke 
(after made Duke pF Albermarlc) marched into 
the county of Wicklpw to take in the harvest, and 
possess some castle/ there. I was commanded by 
the council to nake head against him; and 
having rendevoyzed my troops, consisting of 
about SOOO ho^ and foot, at BaUynekill, in the. 
county of Catlwrloe, notice was^ brought me that 
Col. Munck^^vas marched away in naste to the 
assistance ofAhe Lord Moore, then &cing Owen 
Roe O NqD, near Portlester. Finding there* 
fore now yasid nothing to do, I thought it worth 
my whil/ to endeavpur . the taking m Dollars- 
town, iDuUy, Lacagh, and other castles in the 
county iof Kildare, between the rivers of Barrow 
and Unee. I began with DoUarstown (a place 
a,bout^ mile from Kilcash, where they had agarri- 
sonyand marched from my camp with 3 or 400 
hoi^e^ and about 300 foot ; and coming, before 
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fifterwurds employed to raise armfes agaiptthe 
king in England) to reduce the rebelTjlof that 
kingdom. But the greatest discontent ojf all was 
about* the lords justices proroguing the parliament 
(the only way tne nation had to exprc^ their loy^ 
alty, and prevent their being mijSrepresented 
to their sovereign), which, had it men permitted 
to sit for any reasionable time, wo^, in all like- 
lihood, trithout any great charge^ trouble, have 
brought the rebels t6 justice : Eor the war tbat 
8fterwai*ds ensued was headed a/d carried on prin- 
eipally by members that then/sat in parliament. 
And to say these members wejfe all along concern- 
ed in the rebellion, or engaged with the first con- 
trivers of ' it, is to make them not only the greatest 
knaves but theveryest fools on earth, since otherwise 
they could not have been /o earnest for the conti- 
nuance of the parliameny whilst sitting in the cas- 
tle, and under the lords/ustices guards, who upon 
the least intelligence, Vwhich could not long be 
wanting, had no txio/e to do but to shut the gates 
and mdke them all/prisoners, without any pos- 
sibility of escape, o^^opcs of redemption. 

Thus thecontaa^n spread itself by degrees over 
the whole kingdom, and now there's no more look- 
ing back, for al^were in arms, and full of indig- 
nation ; there yas fighting almost in every comer, 
and very unfonunately for me, one encounter hap- 

Ened.in the/ght of my house, at Maddingstown, 
tween theJMEarquess of Ormond, commanoing the 
English, ajnd the Lord Viscount Mountgarret 
the Irish/forces, where the latter was defeated. 
This enjlbunter goes by the name of the battle 
of Kilrtfsh, fought the 15th of April 1642. The 
EnglisH were not above SOOO men strong, but 
were Ijold and expert troops, well ofBcered, with 
some cannon^ the Irish were more in number, 
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iMit ill annedy and but newly formed^to bo* 
dies. ^ 

After this defeat my Lord of Ormo^d being to 
pass with his army, iust by my gates^ome of hi» 
officers of my acquamtance came gw>ping before, 
assuring me his lordship would be^ith me iahalf 
an hour. Hereupon I bestirred Jnyself, and hav- 
ing two or three cooks, a go^ barn-door, and 
plenty of wines (for besides mvown family I had 
with me the Dutchess of BudKingham, tne Mar- 
quess of Antrim, her husban^ and the lady Ross, 
Mr. Daniel his sister) we pato^ed up a dinner ready 
to be set upon the table a^iy Lord's coming in ; 
but sovae that came with /im turned this another- 
way, magnifying the eixertainment beyond what 
it was, and published jprough the army, that it 
was a mighty feast, pm)ared for my Lord Mount* 
garrett and the rebe^. This, thro' the English 
army, passed for c«*rent, and I believe did me 
no small prejudice /ith the lords justices, as shall 
appear in the seo^el of my story, which I shall 
now pursue with/a letter I received from my bro- 
ther, CoL Meryfn Touchett upon this occasion. 

^^ Hearing ydur Lordship is now writing some- 
^ what again jffF your concerns iii Ireland, during 
"the late wr: tho' I, as one that was v^ith you 
^^ there in /he beginning of the troubles, and 
♦* therefory possibly might remind you of some 
^ nassaxrei more in my knowledge than yours, 
fore written to you on that subject ; yet 
*^ now/emembering some things I had then omit- 
'l add them here. 

^ben the rebellion broke forth in the North, 
1 were in Mounster ; and on the liews, you im- 
mediately repaired to Dublin, to the lords justi- 
Sir William Parsons and Sir John Borlace, 

where you accquainted them with your willing- 



POSTSCRIPT. 

THIS Letter was written, as appears, 
in August 1680, presently after the Earl of 
CASTLEHAVEN rhad published his Me- 
moires, with a dedication only to the King; but 
since his Lordships receipt of this Letter, he 
was, it seems, convinced of the necessity of writ- 
ing the Epistle to the Reader, in condemnation 
of the Irish rebellion, which his Lordship hath 
since caused to be printed with the said Me- 
moires. 

FINIS. 
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